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ABSTRACT 


In this thesis-project, I explore how preaching in church can build the corporate 
identity and life of the faith community, moving me individuals to a we congregation. 
The commitment of the pastor to expository preaching that aims at congregational 
change, with the development of corporate applications based on our corporate identity, 
will move the congregation toward a corporate living. Preaching in this corporate 
approach calling for corporate obedience that comes from a heart motivated by the divine 
grace of God in the sacrificial work of Christ is possible to build the whole faith 


community, lessening the impact of individualism that permeates the church. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


Preaching is to communicate the Word of God with the purpose of shaping God’s 
people toward completeness in Christ (Colossians 1:28-29). This is not just to shape the 
individual life of a Christian, but also to build the corporate identity and life of a faith 
community. 

Many of the sermons in Sunday worship as well as the hymns and prayers speak 
to the members of the congregation individually, not as a whole. When pastors preach on 
what Jesus said in the Sermon on the Mount, “You are the light of the world,” (Matthew 
5:14-16) the application is often on how individual believers would personally act in 
order to be such a light, rather than how they as a congregation are to be a light in a wider 
community. The trend of approaching faith as an individual endeavor drives pastors to 
minister with a focus on the life of the individual and to come up with individual 
applications of the biblical text in sermons. However, it is important for the congregation, 
which represents the body of Christ (1 Corinthians 12:13) to know, “Who are they as a 
congregation?” “How does the Bible address them as a congregation?” and “What are 


they called to be and to do as a congregation?” 


The Problem 

Christianity has been focused on “saving” the individual, disembodied, isolated 
soul.! Adolf von Harnack in his lectures entitled, The Essence of Christianity, delivered 
in the University of Berlin in the winter semester of 1899 to 1900 says, “The kingdom of 
God comes by coming to individuals, making entrance into their souls, and being grasped 
by them. The kingdom of God is indeed God’s rule — but it is the rule of a holy God in 
individuals’ hearts.”” Faith is regarded as a personal issue, taking place in a person’s 
heart. An individual is confronted with an invitation to accept the gospel and then 
brought into a personal relationship with Christ. The importance of personal trust in and 
confession of Jesus Christ for each believer is not under question. However, with this 
strong emphasis on personal responsibility for our own sins, an individual decision to 
follow Christ, and to pursue personal piety, there seems to be a growing trend that the 
evangelical church today has become simply a collection of individuals, but not a living 


community embodying Christ as its head. 


Why the Church Matters 
Considering the Christian faith as only a private affair between the individual and 
God, modern evangelicalism finds it hard to build a case for why the church matters at 


all.> According to the Barna Group’s research published in 2017, nearly half of 





1 Wendell Berry, Sex, Economy, Freedom and Community: Eight Essays (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1993), 114. 


2 Cited in Peter R. Holmes, Trinity in Human Community: Exploring Congregational Life in the 
Image of the Social Trinity (Milton Keynes: Paternoster Press, 2006), 54-55. 


3 James K. A. Smith, Who's Afraid of Postmodernism?: Taking Derrida, Lyotard and Foucault to 
Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2006), 29. 


Americans is unchurched.* Among them are people who identify themselves as Christian 
and strongly agree that their religious faith is very important in their life but are 
“dechurched.’”* This group, with the majority of them having made a personal 
commitment to Jesus Christ but being distinctly absent from church, makes up 10% of 
the population and is growing (up from 7% in 2004).° In another survey carried out by 
the Pew Research Centre, it is noted that in recent years, the percentage of American 
adults who say they regularly attend religious services has been declining, while the share 
of Americans who attend only a few times a year, seldom, or never has been growing. 
Among those who attend no more than a few times a year, about four-in-ten say they do 
not go to religious services, not because of a lack of faith, but because they practice their 
faith in other ways. Others who are absent from religious services cite reasons such as 
they haven’t found a church or house of worship they like, or they don’t like the 
sermons.’ There is a rising trend within the contemporary culture that wonders if the 
church is optional, evidenced by titled, How to be a Christian without Going to Church, 
and They Like Jesus but not the Church, being published in recent years. 

In Hong Kong, the setting of this thesis-project, there is also a similar declining 


trend in Christians attending worship. According to the report, 2019 Hong Kong Church 





4 The Barna Group, “Meet Those Who Love Jesus but Not the Church,” in Research Releases in 
Faith & Christianity, March 30, 2017, assessed August 8, 2019, https://www.barna.com/research/meet- 
love-jesus-not-church/. 


5 “Dechurched” refers to those who have attended church in the past but have not done so in the 
last six months (or more). 


6 The Barna Group, “Meet Those Who Love Jesus but Not the Church.” 
7 Pew Research Centre, “Why Americans Go (and Don’t Go) to Religious Services,” August 1, 


2018, assessed August 10, 2019, http://www.pewforum.org/2018/08/01/why-americans-go-to-religious- 
services/. 


Survey, only approximately 3.5% of the total population attends worship, and the survey 
records a drop of 11.9% over the period from 2014 to 2019.° It reckons that quite a 
substantial number of Christians are not attending worship on a regular basis and may 


have probably “dechurched” or even unchurched. 


Individualism Permeating the Church 

Bryan Stone remarks that the church as from modernity appears more like a 
bureaucratic institution than the living body of Christ.’ The “self” invented by the 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century is “essentially autonomous, abstract, empty of 
any necessary social content, detached from its social context and entirely set over 
against the social world.”!° More still, Stone adds that the social world is bifurcated into a 
realm of the “organizational” in which human life is handed over to the control of 
bureaucrats and a realm of the “personal” in which individual values are judged solely as 
a matter of personal preference.'' The church being increasingly shaped by this 
bifurcated social world becomes, on the one hand, a bureaucratic institution directed by 


experts or therapists called “pastors” and, on the other hand, a mere aggregate of 





8 According to 2019 Hong Kong Church Survey published by the Hong Kong Church Renewal 
Movement Ltd in May 2020, the average number of weekly attendances for worship in all churches in 
Hong Kong is 268,822, which is only approximately 3.5% of the total Hong Kong population of about 7.5 
million, and this represents a substantial drop of 11.9% over the corresponding 2014 reported figure, 
assessed March 11, 2021, http://www.christianweekly.net/2020/ta2039337.htm. 


9 Bryan P. Stone, Evangelism After Christendom: The Theology and Practice of Christian Witness 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos Press, 2007), 135-138. 


10 Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue, 2nd ed. (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1984), 32. 


11 Stone, Evangelism After Christendom, 134. 


individuals, each of whom determines the character of his or her own personal and 
essentially private relationship with God.'” 

Modernity in many ways is characterized by individualism that isolates people 
from one another.!* At the end of the first decade of the twenty-first century, Western 
culture has entered a new era which is commonly known as postmodernity. Despite their 
many differences, there are many ways in which modernism and postmodernism 
resemble one another, one of which is individualism. '* Individualism is claimed to be the 
defining mark of Western civilization and is also one of the most important 
distinguishing features of post-Enlightenment Western cultures. !° Cultures permeated by 
Western ideas, such as that of Singapore and Hong Kong, have also evidenced a growing 
spirit of individualism in the new generation. 

According to Hofstede, individualism is “the degree to which people in a country 
prefer to act as individuals rather than as members of groups.”!© Wilkens and Sanford 
define individualism as “the belief that the individual is the primary reality and that our 


understanding of the universe and lifestyles should be centered in oneself.”'” 





12 Stone, Evangelism After Christendom, 134-135. 
13 Smith, Who's Afraid of Postmodernism?, 56. 


14 Smith, Who's Afraid of Postmodernism? , 26. However, individualism in modernism and 
postmodernism value the self for different reasons and in different ways. Modern individualism idealizes 
the self’s ability through the employment of reason to arrive objectively at the truth, while postmodern 
individualism is based on the understanding that all perspectives are in the end, subjective and open for 
interpretation. 


15 Richard Koch, “Is Individualism Good or Bad?” Huffpost, assessed August 12, 2019, 
https://www.huffpost.com/entry/is-individualism-good-or_b_4056305. 


16 Geert Hofstede, “Management Scientists Are Human,” Management Science 40, no. 1 (1994): 


17 Steve Wilkens and Mark L. Sanford, Hidden Worldviews: Eight Cultural Stories that Shape 
our Lives (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2009), 27. 


Individualism in our current postmodern context tends to be more an unconscious 
orientation,'® of which the most prevalent behavioral feature is a preference for individual 
wants or needs over group concerns. In individualistic societies, one learns very early to 
think of himself or herself as “I” instead of as part of “we.”!” 

Individualism has led to an individual sealed up in his or her little ego or private 
sphere. In a culture that emphasizes the autonomy and self-reliance of the individual, the 
cult of self becomes the foundation of many Western values: that the world must revolve 
around “me,” that “my” needs are of utmost importance.”° The individual seems to be at 
the center of everything. This is particularly true in millennials in the West as well as in 
cities like Hong Kong and Singapore with cultures permeated by Western ideas. As an 
independent, autonomous individual, one forms his or her own priorities and mandates 


his or her own actions and acts only in accord with his or her own preferences. This 


isolationist understanding of human self has crept into the church.7! 


An Individualistic Approach to the Christian Life 
Many Christians are concerned about their Christian life on an individual basis: 
my growth as a Christian, my progress in holiness, and my acquisition of ministry skills, 


instead of we as the body of Christ growing in holiness and we as the temple of God 





18 Robert N. Bellah expresses this dimension well when he calls individualism a “habit of the 
heart” in his book named, Habits of the Heart: Individualism and Commitment in American Life (Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press, 2008). 


19 Hofstede, “Management Scientists Are Human,” 6. 


20 Peter R. Holmes, Trinity in Human Community: Exploring Congregational Life in the Image of 
the Social Trinity (Milton Keynes: Paternoster Press, 2006), 56-57. 


21 Smith, Who's Afraid of Postmodernism? 56. 


witnessing the saving grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Not a few in the congregation are 
seeking attractive worship styles, charismatic leaders, and high-quality programs, 
satisfying their own wants and needs. According to Gallup’s findings in their survey in 
2017, three in four worshippers say sermons that teach them more about Scripture is a 
major factor in why they attend church.”” The poll asked those who attended a church at 
least monthly when growing up, but now seldom or never attend church, to explain their 
absence, and the top reason is that they preferred to worship on their own. The results 
also indicate that a dislike of organized religion in a group format is also a major factor of 
their absence.”? Similarly, in Hong Kong more and more Christians are abandoning the 
institutional church and its defined boundary markers of religious identity, although, 
amongst them, some still believe in God and practice faith outside its walls. 

In accordance with the Barna Group’s research published in 2017, the group of 
“dechurched” Christians still actively practices their faith by maintaining an active prayer 
life, finding and experiencing God in nature, and through practices like meditation, yoga, 
and silence and solitude. They never attend groups and tend to adopt more informal and 
personally-driven faith practices.** Similar trends appear among those “dechurched” 
Christians in Hong Kong. According to the Report on “Churched & Dechurched” Survey 


published in 2019, the most common way for these “dechurched” Christians to practice 





22 Lydia Saad, “Sermon Content is What Appeals Most to Churchgoers,” Gallup on social & 
policy issues April 14, 2017, assessed August 22, 2019, https://news. gallup.com/poll/208529/sermon- 
content-appeals-churchgoers.aspx. 


23 Saad, “Sermon Content is What Appeals Most to Churchgoers.” 


24 The Barna Group, “Meet Those Who Love Jesus but Not the Church.” 


their faith is by maintaining a prayer life, and the other two more common ones are 
meditation and experiencing God in nature.” 

Jerry Bridges rightly points out that there is a much-needed corrective to the 
tendency toward this individualistic approach to the Christian life.?° Although God is 
uniquely concerned for each individual, He is ultimately concerned about the body of 
Christ. While we cannot ignore our individual, personal responsibility to grow as a 
Christian, it is the entire body of Christ, not just me, that needs to grow. It is strongly 
evidenced both biblically and theologically that community stands as the core of our 
faith.’’ Eugene Peterson expresses the strong drive toward community in this manner, 

I didn’t come to the conviction easily, but finally there was no getting around it; 

there can be no maturity in the spiritual life, no obedience in following Jesus, no 

wholeness in the Christian life apart from an immersion and embrace of 
community. I am not myself by myself. Community, not the highly vaunted 
individualism of our culture, is the setting in which Christ is at play.78 

The church as God’s community is unique in that it is composed of individuals 
who come together not for themselves, but for the sake of the God who calls them out of 


the old world into the new, and also for one another. Nouwen conceives the Christian 


community as “a forward-moving group of companions bound together by the same 





25 Natalie Chan and Alison Hui eds., Report on “Churched & Dechurched” Survey (Hong Kong: 
Ray Bakke Centre for Urban Transformation & Bethel Bible Seminary, 2019), 12-13. 


26 Jerry Bridges, True Community: The Biblical Practice of Koinonia (Colorado Springs, CO: 
NavPress, 2012), 9. 


27 Stanley J. Grenz & Jay T. Smith, Created for Community: Connecting Christian Belief with 
Christian Living (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic 2014), 20. 


28 Eugene Peterson, Christ Plays in Ten Thousand Places: A Conversation in Spiritual Theology 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2005), 226. 


voice asking for their attention.” In contrast to other communities which human beings 
create, the church is a community that God creates and sustains as the body of Christ. 
However, given the impact of individualism on our present incarnations of church, the 
idea of community has become an abstract one rather than an experienced reality. *° 
When relationships between believers in the faith community are marked by increasing 
alienation, it inevitably results in a weakening of our distinctive as the body of Christ in 
the world. 

It can be seen in both the Old and New Testaments that believers stand as both 
unique individuals being personally redeemed by Christ, as well as being part of a larger 
redeemed community. There is no room for self-absorbed individualism in our 
relationships with God and with each other as stipulated in Scripture.*! It is not merely 
undesirable but almost impossible for us to live out the Christian life on our own. The 
call to live out our Christian life together in community is a countercultural voice to the 
rising individualism of modern culture.*” For any community to flourish, there must be 
more members who are willing to say, “me for the community” than those who say, “the 
community for me.” However, building and sustaining Christian community is hard work 
as the deeply imbedded sense of individualism easily corrodes attempts to strengthen 


corporate life in church.*? 





29 Henri Nouwen, Reaching Out: The Three Movements of Spiritual Life (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1975), 110. 


30 Wendell Berry comments on the futility of abstraction noting that abstract purposes destroy the 
integrity of the local community. Cf. Berry, Sex, Economy, Freedom and Community, 23. 


31 Bridges, True Community, 56. 


32 Wesley Granberg-Michaelson, Future Faith: Ten Challenges Reshaping Christianity in the 
21st Century (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Publishers, 2018), 109. 


33 Granberg-Michaelson, Future Faith, 108. 


In addition, it is unfortunate that preaching sometimes fails to address this 
growing tendency toward an individualistic approach to the Christian life and also the 
declining participation in corporate church life. Members of the church are often 
addressed as a collection of individuals, with a lack of concern for the experience of 
genuine Christian community. Sermons incline to address the different kinds of pressures 
and difficulties the members are facing and become more problem-oriented, with a list of 
how-to’s for individuals to take home and apply in everyday life. Sermons with topics 
such as, “Transformed: How to Set Personal Goals by Faith,” or “Choosing Values that 
will Give You the Future You Want,” or “When You’re Harassed & Bullied’’** are 
delivered to strengthen or comfort individuals to face their particular challenges and 
struggles in their lives outside the church. Sermons primarily meeting individual’s needs 
thus give the impression that the body of Christ is a collection of detached individuals 
with different personal needs and questions, rather than a community with common 
identity and mission and goals. 

With the tempting attempt to make each individual in the congregation feel 
personally addressed by the sermon, pastors are often drawing the congregation to make 
personal applications out of the message. Although individualistic applications are 
indispensable and helpful to individuals, they fail to build the congregation as a whole 
and will push members further toward taking an individualistic approach to their 


Christian life. 





34 These are sermons delivered by Rick Warren of Saddleback Church on March 23, 2019, April 
13, 2019, and September 29, 2019 respectively, assessed December 24, 2019, https://sermons- 
online.org/rick-warren?start=0. 
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It is vital for pastors to understand that the congregation is not just a collection of 
individuals, but a corporate entity called and transformed by God with each believer 
being part of a larger redeemed community bearing a sense of corporate identity and 
responsibility. It can be seen in both the Old and New Testaments that numerous 
corporate instructions have been laid down for the Israelites and the body of Christ to 
distinguish them from the non-believing nations and people around them. The New 
Testament is also full of many “one another” commandments, which stress the 
interdependence of believers and are antithetical to individualized Christian practices. If 
pastors are leading and building the whole congregation, their preaching needs to 
communicate the corporate nature of biblical truth and develop corporate applications; 
applications cannot only be made to individuals. Although contemporary pastors struggle 
with a variety of expectations, their preaching ministry must prevail and particularly in 
this era. Preaching must emphasize the authentic call that God seeks to bring believers 


into community with others. 


The Setting 
I live in the city of Hong Kong, previously a British colony for over 150 years, 
now a special administrative region of China under the “one country, two systems” 
principle. Hong Kong is characterized as a hybrid of East and West. Traditional Chinese 
values emphasizing family and education mingle with modern Western values, including 
economic freedom, the rule of law, and freedom of speech and religion.** Apart from the 


influence of Chinese and British cultures, American popular culture through 





35 John M. Carroll, A Concise History of Hong Kong (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishers, Inc., 2007), 169. 
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entertainment and catering such as Hollywood films, American television programs, 
McDonald’s restaurants, and Starbucks Coffee also takes root in the city. The majority of 
Hong Kong’s Chinese population prefers to see themselves as “Hong Kongese” rather 
than Chinese.*° 

More than 7.5 million people live here, yet just slightly above 10% claim to be 
Protestant Christian of any sort.7’ The Protestant community is made up of more than 70 
denominations with at least 1,500 congregations. Apart from many indigenous Chinese 
denominations, most of the major international denominations and former mission 
agencies have ecclesial branches in Hong Kong, such as the Adventist, Anglican, Baptist, 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, Evangelical Free, Lutheran, Methodist, Pentecostal, 
and Salvation Army. The Protestant churches once planted by Western missionaries 
during the early years are now basically all led by Hong Kong Chinese clergy and 
sustained by local resources. 

The dominant culture of Hong Kong is a blend of postmodern philosophy, moral 
liberalism, and religious pluralism. Along with these, Hong Kong also feeds on the 
consumption of goods and entertainment, like most international cities. These cultural 
elements run counter to godly character and lifestyle and are impediments to following 
God. The challenge facing the church in Hong Kong is how to develop a counter-culture 
faith community witnessing God’s holy character within a larger culture that is hostile to 


this desire. 





36 Carroll, A Concise History of Hong Kong, 170. 
37 Hong Kong 2019 (Hong Kong: Hong Kong Special Administrative Region Government, 2019), 


329. This annual report published by the Hong Kong Government puts the number of Protestants at about 
800,000, with more than 300,000 (37.5%) of whom attend church services regularly. 
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With the outbreak of immense political events, the Hong Kong Occupy Central 
movement, also known as the Umbrella Movement in 2014,*° and the Anti-Extradition 
Law Amendment Bill Movement in 2019,*? the society is facing serious rift. The church 
in Hong Kong becomes increasingly divided due to the opposing political positions held 
by the members of the church. As a result, Hong Kong is seen to be following the trend 
of growing “dechurched” population in the U.S.*° 

I minister and preach in the China Christian Alliance Mission Church Sheung 
Shui Church, an evangelical church in Hong Kong, for the past 10 years. Geographically, 
the church is situated in the North District of Hong Kong, close to the northern border of 
the city and is far away from the Central Business District in the south. Our church is one 
of the local churches in the district, and about 70% of our participants are from people 
living in the locality. 

Demographically, our congregation is multi-generational. The current average 
Sunday morning worship attendance is approximately 650. In accordance with an internal 
survey report dated August 25, 2019 carried out for the church, over 75% of the 
congregation is of age above 45.*! The majority of our church members are mature 


adults, retired, and elderly people. Only around 5% are young adults in the age group of 





38 The Occupy Central in Hong Kong is a protest to demand the implementation of universal 
suffrage for the 2017 Chief Executive election. 


39 The Anti-Extradition Law Amendment Bill movement is an ongoing series of demonstrations 
in Hong Kong triggered by the introduction of the amendment bill by the Hong Kong Government. 


40 The Barna Group, “Meet Those Who Love Jesus but Not the Church.” 
41 Internal report on Quantitative Research for the China Christian Alliance Mission Church 


Sheung Shui Church, August 25, 2019, Development Department, Alliance Bible Seminary. 
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21 to 35, which has tremendously dropped from 41.1% in 2001 and 13.5% in 2011.” 
This dropout rate of young adults is terrifying and is in line with the general trend in 
churches within the city. 

The congregation is diverse economically, socially, educationally, and politically. 
Theological diversity also permeates the congregation, composing of traditionalists, 
pragmatists, and therapeutics.** The congregation is program-oriented with numerous 
weekly and annual programs and service activities. The Sunday morning worship 
assembly is considered the core congregational event. About 70% of the congregation is 
attending worship on a regular basis, yet no dominant corporate identity owned by the 
congregation has been created so far. About 57% of the congregation is participating in 
small groups for fellowship and bible study, yet the attendance is low, and the bonding is 
not strong. Over 40% of the members are not attending small groups and it is likely that 
they do not rely on the body of Christ when they are struggling or in need.“ 

There have been no significant changes in ministries in the church over the past 
10 years. As the Sunday worship is the most important tool to shape the congregation, we 
seek to impact our church members particularly through the ministry of preaching. 
However, there have been voices from the congregation, in particular the young adults 
and youth, demanding for change in worship music from traditional toward a more 


blended style, and some members even left the church and moved to more contemporary 





42 Internal report on 2011 Church Survey, The China Christian Alliance Mission Church Sheung 
Shui Church. 


43 The term “therapeutic” is used to refer to people being oriented toward psychology and 
counseling, where feelings, emotions, and felt needs are extremely important. See James Thompson, 


Preaching Like Paul: Homiletical Wisdom for Today (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2001), 87. 


44 Internal report on Quantitative Research for the China Christian Alliance Mission Church 
Sheung Shui Church. 
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settings in the same district or even in other areas. There are also comments from 
members of the church that the sermon should be more concise and shortened from 45 
minutes to 30 minutes and the time for the whole Sunday service should be shortened 
from | hour 30 minutes to 1 hour 15 minutes. Tin Yan Yeung, a local seminary lecturer, 
comments that the ideal religious experience in praise worship becomes the target of self- 
satisfaction in the religious life for believers in Hong Kong. Where there is such worship, 
the ideal church of “my own” will be there. *° This phenomenon is very true in our 
church, particularly among the younger generation, whose self-satisfaction precedes the 
glory of God, the substance of worship. 

Even though we have newcomers almost every week which should result in a 
conservative estimate of 10% growth each year, the overall growth of the church is 
stagnant over the past 10 years, so it is reasonable to conclude that at least an average 
equal percentage of existing members left the church each year. 

All of the above indicate that there is a pressing need to address the issue of the 
building of the corporate identity and life of the faith community in the church, so as to 
lessen the impact of an individualistic approach to the Christian life and reverse the trend 
of declining participation in corporate church life, particularly for Christians of the 


younger generation. 


Primary Research Question 
In light of the problems and ministry setting described above, this project attempts 


to correct the individualistic approach to the Christian life and the lack of attention to the 





45 Tin Yan Yeung, “Does Praise Worship Enhance the Consumerism in Christianity?” Think 107 
(2007): 11. 
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corporate identity and the corporate life of the faith community. The research question of 
this project is, “How can preaching in church build the corporate identity and shape the 
corporate life of the faith community, moving me individuals to a we congregation?” 

Whether the church is contemporary or traditional, large or small, it has the same 
corporate identity of the body of Christ, with believers living in a community that reflects 
the presence of God’s glory and holiness and witnesses the unification under Christ 
brought about by His salvation. While the church should pursue excellence in authentic 
worship, loving relationships, and disciple-making ministries, at the core of it is the 
ministry of preaching of God’s Word. It is the faithful proclamation of God’s Word that 
builds the church. The outcome of this research will help to equip pastors in preaching to 
transform the me individualistic and self-centered church attendees into a we 


congregation committed to the will of God. 


Proposed Thesis 

My thesis is, “Preaching with corporate applications emphasizing the building of 
the corporate identity and life of a faith community is an important corrective to the 
individualism that permeates the church, guiding it away from an individualistic approach 
to the Christian life.” 

It is my conviction that one of the most important ways to contribute to building 
the corporate identity and the corporate life of the faith community is through preaching, 
the faithful proclamation of the whole counsel of God’s Word. Preaching, in particular, 
the Old Testament texts on the dealings of God with His chosen people and the New 


Testament teachings on the body of Christ with corporate applications can communicate 
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God’s purposes for the whole congregation and realign it to the will of God, building its 
corporate identity and life. 

It is also my assertion that as a much-needed corrective to the tendency toward an 
individualistic approach to the Christian life, pastors in preaching need to develop 
corporate applications of Scripture in sermons, as an alternative to individualized 
applications. Preaching the Word to a congregation week after week with corporate 
applications is one of the most important and effective tools to build the corporate 
identity and shape the corporate life of the faith community, guiding the community away 
from individualism. Truths that are explained and corporate applications that are called 
for in sermons are primary to navigate the whole congregation to live out God’s calling 
for a faith community. 

I contend that pastors play a crucial role in building this corporate identity and 
life. While the pastor in his pastoral care role attends to the needs of the individual, in his 
role in leading a congregation, it is the building of the whole congregation to live life 
worthy of the calling to be the church that takes priority. It will bring a very different 
outcome if a pastor preaches from Scripture assuming the Word is addressed to the 
community of God’s people and not to individual Christians, that it is about their life 
together and not only about how they are to live in the world outside. A pastor addressing 
the congregation as a congregation may be able to change the members’ understanding of 
their life as the church. Given today’s individualistic mindset, the discipline of seeing 
how the biblical text for the sermon could be interpreted and applied in a corporate way, 


as an alternative to an individualistic way, is a starting point. 
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Definition of Terms 

For the purpose of this study, the following terms are defined: 
1. Sermon Application — Application is an essential and integral part of preaching and is 
a process of relating an ancient biblical truth to the life of a modern listener, giving 
practical means, and calling for action to accomplish what the Word says and bring about 
behavior change. 
2. Individualized Application — Individualized application takes effect in the life of an 
individual. In arriving at individualized application, the questions of “What does God 
now require of me?” “What do J need to do?” and “How can J do what God requires?” 
will be asked. 
3. Corporate Application — In arriving at corporate application, the subject changes from 
me or I to us or we, and the questions to be asked become, “What does God now require 
of us?” “What do we need to do?” and “How can we do what God requires?” Corporate 
application points the whole congregation to corporate obedience of truth. 
4. Me individual — It refers to individualistic and self-centered church attendee who puts 
individual wants or needs over group concerns. 
5. We congregation — It refers to a particular congregation of the Christian community 


that is committed to living corporately according to the will of God. 


Overview 
To this end, I defend this thesis by exploring its biblical and theological 
framework in Chapter 2. I will study the following areas: (1) the theology of preaching; 


(2) the hermeneutics and application; and (3) the theology of ecclesiology, to demonstrate 
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biblically and theologically that preaching of God’s Word with corporate applications 
shapes and transforms God’s community, the Church. 

I will present the scriptural teaching of the authority of the Bible as God’s Word 
that confronts, directs, and transforms lives. As God’s Word is important, so preaching 
the Word is also important. I will also present both biblically and theologically the aim of 
preaching and the significance of the role of the pastor to preach the Word to build his 
congregation. The preaching ministry is founded upon the absolute authority of the Word 
as God’s revelation to His church about His will and plan for us. 

I will examine the biblical support of the intention of God’s Word for application 
and hence, the necessity of application in preaching. I will also look into the relation of 
hermeneutics and application, with particular regard to the development of legitimate 
corporate application in sermons that accords with the true meaning of the text and 
faithful to the authorial intent derived from a historical-grammatical and theological 
approach of interpretation. 

I will also observe the theology of ecclesiology that seeks to understand the 
definition and the purpose of the church, as well as its corporate identity and role. A firm 
biblical and theological foundation of ecclesiology is essential in having a thorough 
understanding of how Christians relate to God and to one another, what it means to be 
and how to function as the body of Christ, and how to live out the corporate life in which 
the presence of Christ can be found. 

Chapter 3 reviews pertinent literature on this subject covering not only preaching 
in relation to building corporate identity and corporate life but also preaching with 


corporate applications as an alternative to individualized applications. I will survey and 
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analyze the thoughts that the current and most relevant references have on preaching to 
effect congregational change, giving special attention to corporate identity and life. In 
addition, I will also present the current research in applications in sermons, with a 
particular emphasis on corporate applications, as opposed to individualized applications, 
especially in the context of building the corporate identity and life of the faith 
community. 

Then, in Chapter 4, I set forth the project design primarily to investigate the 
effectiveness and impact of preaching with corporate applications of Scripture on 
building the corporate identity and life of a faith community. This project intends to use 
qualitative research designs such as semi-structured interview and evaluation form for 
data collection from the research participants, with the aim to determine how legitimate 
corporate applications in sermons can communicate God’s purposes for the whole 
congregation, and realign it to the will of God to build its corporate identity and life. 

First, a survey will be conducted on sermons preached by three contemporary 
pastors on selected texts to study whether the sermonic applications have any relevance 
in shaping the congregational identity and life. The aim of this survey is to study the way 
the pastors approach the texts in creating applications preached in sermons. The sermons 
will be analyzed with regard to the theology of the passage for application, and whether 
such application is closely connected with the shaping of the congregational life. 

Second, semi-structured interviews will be conducted with four pastors to survey 
how they preach on three selected texts. The pastors will be invited to study the selected 
passages in advance and in the interview, they will be asked to share their approach in 


tackling the application aspect of the sermon as well as the theology derived from the text 
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for application purpose and their attempts to build the corporate identity and life of the 
whole congregation through these sermons. These preachers will be invited for interview 
either by phone or email, and the interviews will be either audio or video recorded but 
only with their knowledge and consent for the purpose of transcription. The interviews 
will be conducted one-on-one. 

Third, an expository sermon series will be preached. This series of six sermons 
will lay a foundation for understanding the biblical basis for corporate identity and 
corporate life and help members apply the teaching in the faith community. The sermon 
series will be evaluated by two groups of people. The first group will be the pastors 
whom I have interviewed. The second group will be members of the church who attend 
the sermons but have no prior knowledge that this is a series with a distinct purpose. 
They will be asked to evaluate the effectiveness of the sermon series, with particular 
regard to the impact of the corporate application of the sermons on the faith community. 

An evaluation form and a questionnaire will be designed to obtain their feedbacks 
on the sermon series. The questions to be asked may include, “How did these messages 
change the way you think and feel about the church in general?” and “How did you feel 
about the sermons, whether they were directed at ‘you’ or at ‘us’ or both?” 

Analyzing the results of the survey and the interviews and comparing all the 
evaluations obtained from the research participants should give insight into the impact 
and effectiveness of preaching with legitimate applications on the building of corporate 
identity and life in the faith community. 

Finally, Chapter 5 presents the outcomes of this project and the conclusions 


reached through the study. It will conclude how effective preaching is in shaping the 
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corporate identity and bringing about a congregational realignment of faith to fulfill the 
mission to glorify God. Although the scope of this project is limited, it will give an 
indication of some of the teachings in the Bible that are essential for building corporate 
identity and life. It will also challenge pastors to intentionally utilize preaching to present 
God’s purposes for the church and encourage pastors to incorporate corporate 
applications in their sermons as an ongoing endeavor to present God’s will and desires 


for the congregation. 


Limitations and Delimitations 
This thesis has several limitations. First, the thesis is limited to the building of 
corporate identity and life only through the Sunday morning sermons. This is because the 
best opportunity for the majority of the congregation to hear the message is the Sunday 
morning assembly. Second, the sermon series designed for the purpose of the study is a 
short series of six sermons. Third, the sermon series only attempts to build the 
congregation through the corporate applications of Scripture, as an alternative to 


individualized applications. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


This chapter probes the biblical and theological framework for the role of 
preaching in shaping the corporate identity and building the corporate life of the faith 
community. It endeavors to demonstrate the importance of preaching for the formation of 
a congregation. Given the growing tendency of approaching faith as an individual 
endeavor, there is a pressing need for pastors to give attention to the building and 
sustaining of the Christian community, especially in the pulpit. It is the faithful 
proclamation of God’s Word, the core of all ministries, that builds the faith community. 
Pastors who are shaping and building the whole congregation through preaching are 
suggested to communicate the corporate nature of biblical truths and to develop corporate 
applications of Scripture in sermons, as an alternative to individualized applications. 

There are three theological convictions that are essential if a pastor is going to use 
his preaching ministry as a tool for building the corporate identity and life of the faith 
community. These three theological convictions are namely (1) God desires to build a 
people; (2) Preaching is a God-ordained ministry for the church to grow God’s people; 
and (3) Applying biblical truth to the whole builds the faith community. 

Before explicating the importance of preaching for the building of the faith 
community, I will first lay out a biblical and theological understanding on ecclesiology to 


demonstrate God’s will in the building of the faith community to glorify and witness His 
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name on earth. [ will also present what biblical authors say about the corporate identity 


and life of the faith community. 


God Desires to Build a People 
To build the faith community that God intends in the divine program through 
preaching, we are first convinced that God is concerned with building a people, not just a 


collection of individuals. 


A Chosen People 

In Scripture, God reveals His desire to build a people. The biblical story begins 
with creation and then launches human history with God calling forth a people. In God’s 
covenant with Abraham, God promises Abraham’s offspring will multiply and blossom 
into His chosen people, through which all nations will be blessed (Genesis 12:1-3). The 
Lord through Moses tells the Israelites, whom He delivered out of the slavery of the 
Egyptians, “I will take you to be my people, and I will be your God, and you shall know 
that Iam the LORD your God, who has brought you out from under the burdens of the 
Egyptians.”! (Exodus 6:7) Throughout the Book of Deuteronomy, Israel is described as 
the people whom God chooses, separating them “out of all the peoples.” (Deuteronomy 
14:2) Israel’s unique calling as the people of God clearly reveals God’s intent to build a 
people whom He regards as “my treasured possession among all peoples” and that they 
“shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation,” (Exodus 19:5-6) in order to 


fulfill its priestly function of demonstrating God’s holy nature to the world. Although 





1 All Scripture citations are taken from the English Standard Version, unless otherwise noted. 
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Israel’s repeated apostasy provoked God’s judgments on them, God in His covenantal 
faithfulness promises the return of remnants from exile and the revival of a future 
heavenly kingdom, gathering all races and nations under the reign of a messianic Davidic 
king. 

In the New Testament, when Jesus calls people to follow Him, He calls them out 
of the world into a community which He shapes, nurtures, and tasks with the mission to 
proclaim and witness the gospel, not just for individualistic fulfillment. At Pentecost, the 
Holy Spirit is poured out to all followers of Christ, bringing them together into a new 
community, the church (Acts 2). We collectively are God’s workmanship, created in 
Christ for the good works which God prepared beforehand for us (Ephesians 2:10). This 
community which Jesus Christ created in Himself as one new man, is being reconciled to 
God in one body through the cross (Ephesians 2:14-17). The divisive boundaries, whether 
Jews or Greeks, slaves or free, are removed through belonging to the new community of 
God. 

The purpose of the church, as a community of faith, is to grow up in every way 
into the likeness of Christ (Ephesians 4:11-16) and to bring glory to the Triune God by 
being holy and fulfilling the mission Christ the Lord entrusted to us (Ephesians 5:25-27; 
2 Thessalonians 1:9-10). If we are to become the community Christ desires us to be, we 
must gain a clear understanding of what the church is and what the church’s functions 


are. 
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The Corporate Identity of the Church 

The church is neither simply a building in which worship services or religious 
activities are held nor an organization which we join or choose to hold membership as we 
see fit. The church is a special people created in Christ, composed of all His disciples 
who through the Spirit is formed together into a new community. The use of the Greek 
word, ekklesia, which the New Testament writers commonly used to designate the 
church, arises out of its general use in the first-century Roman world to connote an 
“assembly,” a gathering of the citizens of a given community who had been called 
together to tend to city affairs (Acts 19:32, 39, 41).? Arising from the verb “to call” 
(kaleo) plus the preposition “out of” (ek), ekklesia is the term first used by the post-Easter 
church to designate the Christian community, suggesting that the church is neither a 
building nor an organization, but God’s people being called out of the world by the 
gospel and bound to each other through Christ.? The New Testament writers repeatedly 
use the designation of “the church” to refer to a local congregation of believers. Hence, 
each congregation is the church of Jesus Christ, which is the visible fellowship of 
Christ’s disciples in a specific location.* 

In the New Testament, different metaphors are used to speak of the corporate 
identity and nature of the church. In 1 Peter 2, Peter describes the church as “being built 


up as a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 





2 Stanley J. Grenz, Theology for the Community of God (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 2000), 464-465. 


3 James W. Thompson, The Church According to Paul: Rediscovering the Community Conformed 
to Christ (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2014), 32. 


4 Stanley J. Grenz, Jay T. Smith & John Franke, Created for Community: Connecting Christian 
Belief with Christian Living (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2015), 173. 
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God through Jesus Christ.” (1 Peter 2:5) He goes on to expound the identity of the church 
as “a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for his own possession.” (1 
Peter 2:9) Peter applies the covenant language of Exodus 19:5-6 to Christians who are 
now God’s people. Their identity as a people belonging to God is no longer based on 
birthright from a specific ethnic group but is chosen from every tribe and language and 
people and nation (Revelation 5:9) to belong to the priestly order all sharing in the 
ministry of the priesthood. God is clearly building a covenant people with a corporate 
identity, whom He called out of darkness into His marvelous light, to proclaim the 
excellencies of Christ and to glorify God with their good deeds (1 Peter 2:9, 11-12). 
The New Testament writers also speak of the church as “the body of Christ” and 
“the temple of the Spirit.” Although the phrase “body of Christ” never occurs in the 
Gospels or Acts, the Apostle Paul refers to the church in this way in his epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, and Colossians. He says in | Corinthians 12:13, “For in 
one Spirit we were all baptized into one body — Jews or Greeks, slaves or free.” He uses 
the metaphor of a human body to describe the community of God. Every believer of 
every nation or race is a member of the body of Christ and is led by the head of the body, 
Jesus Christ, denoting the unity between Christ and His church and between the members 
of His church. And in Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians, he declares that through Christ, 
you are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are fellow citizens with the saints 
and members of the household of God, built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the cornerstone, in whom the whole structure, 
being joined together, grows into a holy temple in the Lord. In him you also are 


being built together into a dwelling place for God by the Spirit. (Ephesians 2:19- 
22) 
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The temple in ancient Israel is God’s earthly dwelling place and now the church, which is 
a special people, no longer a special building, becomes the temple of the Spirit to reveal 
God’s presence among us. God is clearly working in this world calling out and building a 
distinctive people with a distinctive identity in relationship with Him and in relationship 
to each other. This faith community rooted in God’s redemptive work in the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus is the holy nation of God, the body of Christ, and the temple of 
the Spirit. The corporate identity of the faith community shapes the nature and quality of 


its corporate life in the way that God intends. 


The Corporate Life of the Faith Community 

Since the church is a faith community living in fellowship with God and with 
each other, the Apostle Paul and other New Testament writers lay down many directives 
for the corporate life in their epistles. They emphasize the dependence upon God and the 
interdependence of believers on each other for growing toward wholeness in the spiritual 
journey. All members of the body of Christ, though many, are one body. They are 
different parts of the body united as one, using their gifts to serve each other and to carry 
on Christ’s ministry on earth. There is no division in the body and the members have the 
same care for one another. One part without the others is incomplete (1 Corinthians 12). 

In addition, the New Testament is full of so many “one another” commandments 
that there is almost no place for individualized Christianity. The most fundamental one is 
given by Jesus in His teaching in the upper room before His crucifixion, “A new 
commandment I give to you, that you love one another: just as I have loved you, you also 


are to love one another. By this all people will know that you are my disciples, if you 
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have love for one another.” (John 13:34-35) Paul develops this concept of loving “one 
another” in the many “one another” instructions in his epistles, such as to serve one 
another (Galatians 5:13); bear one another’s burdens (Galatians 6:2); forgive one another 
(Colossians 3:13); and comfort one another (1 Thessalonians 4:15; 5:11). These “one 


a0 


another” commandments are the “how-to’s” of loving one another as Jesus commanded. 
They convey the interdependence of Christians and draw our attention to the necessity of 
community living, without which it is impossible to observe these “‘one another” 
commandments. 

It is worth noting that the epistles are often assumed to be written to individuals 
rather than to the church congregation and the pronoun “‘you” used is usually assumed as 
a singular “you” which more often is, in fact, a plural “you.”> In First and Second 
Thessalonians, the consistent use of the second-person plural indicates that Paul speaks 
not to separate or isolated individuals but to the entire community. ° As the recipient of 
the letter is not an individual, Paul’s instructions are primarily to be followed in the 
context of the congregation. The interpretation and application assuming that the 
instructions are written to individuals, thinking of “me,” rather than groups of people, 
thinking of “us,” will miss the purposes and benefits of community living that are 


communicated through the vehicle of the New Testament epistles. Although the 


directives given for the whole church edify each individual, individuals thinking of “us” 





5 The singular personal pronoun ob (“you” singular) occurs 181 times in the UBS Greek New 
Testament third edition text. The plural personal pronoun bysic (“you” plural) occurs 885 times. This 
makes the plural pronoun dominant over the singular pronoun almost four to one in the New Testament 
epistles. 


6 The plural “you” (buEic, Div) exists in 1 Thessalonians 1:1, 5, 6; 2:8, 10, 13, 14, 19, 20; 3:4, 7, 
8; 4:2, 6, 9, 11, 15; 5:1, 4,5, 12 and in 2 Thessalonians 1:2, 4, 7, 12; 2:5; 3:4, 6, 7,9, 10, 11, 13, 16. 
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will be responding with a view to live corporately and build up the whole faith 
community. 

God desires those who enter into a covenant with Him to be a holy people. Peter 
points out, “as he who called you is holy, you also be holy in all your conduct.” (1 Peter 
1:15) God calls the church, as God’s people, to live in holiness. Paul usually addresses 
the faith community as saints (hagioi) in his epistles (Romans 1:7; 1 Corinthians 1:2; 2 
Corinthians 1:1; Philippians 1:1; Colossians 1:2). His consistent use of the term indicates 
that holiness is essential to the corporate life of the faith community. Paul also insistently 
prays for the holiness of the community until the day of Christ (1 Corinthians 1:8; 
Philippians 1:10; 1 Thessalonians 3:13; 5:23). Heeding God’s call to holiness makes His 
people distinguishable from their neighbors as they journey through this world as aliens 
(1 Peter 1:14-17; 2:9-12). 

The biblical authors declare unequivocally that all believers are priests (1 Peter 
2:5; Revelation 1:6; 5:10; 20:6), having the privilege and responsibility to engage in 
priestly functions. We are to become a praying people, interceding for each other (2 
Thessalonians 3:1; 1 Tim 2:1-2; James 5:16), just as Jesus in the upper room intercedes 
for His disciples. Prayer is also a means of mutual edification, uplifting each other into 
the gracious hands of our Heavenly Father who protects us from the evil one as we live in 
the midst of the world and sanctifies us by the truth, that is His Word (John 17:15-17). 

The faith community is to be a people who by the Spirit participates in the 
fellowship and love of the Triune God (Romans 5:5; | John 4:13). The triune nature of 


God means that God is relational and is the community of the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
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who united in love and enjoy perfect and eternal fellowship.’ God desires us to enjoy the 
kind of community and relationship that He experiences within the Godhead. Through 
the Spirit, we are drawn together into one people participating in the trinitarian love with 
all other believers.® Hence, as a community bound together by the love present among us 
through the power of the Spirit, we are called to become a genuinely loving community 
to reflect God’s own character by humble service to each other and to the world. Indeed, 
Jesus Himself insists that His disciples be distinguished from others by their love for one 
another (John 13:35). The corporate life of the faith community is marked with holiness, 
mutual edification, mutual love, and services to others to witness the presence of our 


Lord Jesus Christ among us. 


Preaching is a God-ordained Ministry for Building the Whole Congregation 
Preaching God’s Word, a core ministry in the church, is central for the 

promulgation of the biblical truths in this era. It is designated by God for the purpose of 
equipping and building His people toward maturity in Christ (Ephesians 4:11-14; 
Colossians 1:28). In order to lay a sound biblical and theological foundation for the 
preaching ministry, which is to be used as a tool for building the corporate identity and 
life of the faith community, I will first establish that preaching the Word of God as 
written down in Scripture is important, and hence the preaching of God’s Word is 
important. I will also demonstrate that preaching is a God-ordained ministry to bring 


about the transformation of lives and the building of the whole congregation. 





7 Grenz, Created for Community, 24-25. 
8 Grenz, Created for Community, 178. 
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The Word of God is Important 

The all-important question of “why do we preach?” cannot be answered without 
first having regard to the importance placed upon Scripture, the source of biblical 
preaching, by the biblical authors. The Book of Revelation teaches how important the 
words of the prophecy in that book are, “if anyone adds to them, God will add to him the 
plagues described in this book, and if anyone takes away from the words of the book of 
this prophecy, God will take away his share in the tree of life and in the holy city, which 
are described in this book.” (Revelation 22:18-19) The severity of the punishments 
confirms the importance of God’s Word from the canon of Scripture, no more and no 
less. The Apostle Paul declares in 2 Timothy 3:16, “All Scripture is breathed out by God 
and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be equipped for every good work.” All Scripture is 
Qedmvevotos, that is, divinely inspired, or “God-spired” or “God-breathed,” which 
implies that it is a divine product “breathed out” by God, and hence, it is inerrant, true, 
and trustworthy. This “God-breathed” inspiration reminds us of the divine origin and 
authority of Scripture, which is precisely the reason why it is so profitable to us. 

In the Old Testament, there are hundreds of passages that begin “Thus says the 
Lord,” which shows that they are written records of God’s own words.” 2 Peter 1:20-21 
further declares that prophets did not originate what they wrote, as “no prophecy of 


Scripture comes from someone’s own interpretation, for no prophecy was ever produced 





9 Wayne Grudem, Systematic Theology: An Introduction to Biblical Doctrine (Leicester: Inter- 
Varsity Press, 1994), 74. 
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by the will of man, but men spoke from God as they were carried along by the Holy 
Spirit.” All of the Old Testament prophecies are spoken “from God,” that is, they are 
God’s own words. There are similar quotation formulae “God says” and “The Spirit says” 
in the New Testament in which Jesus and His apostles cite the Old Testament passages as 
spoken by God or by the Holy Spirit. Not only do the New Testament writers identify the 
Old Testament as the Word of God, but they also regard the books of the New Testament 
as Scripture and on a par with the Old Testament.!° Since Scripture has a divine origin 
and is a divine product, it follows that Scripture is trustworthy, true, infallible, inerrant, 
and authoritative in every aspect. 

The very words in the Bible are inspired by God through the agent of the Holy 
Spirit and recorded by human vessels whom He has chosen to be the medium of this 
revelation.!’ As humans are finite and God is infinite, it is only through God’s 
manifestation of Himself that we come to know Him and His plan for us. The Word of 
God is written down in Scripture as God’s special revelation to humanity through which 
He reveals Himself to us. 

In addition, God has spoken to humanity through His Word and He still speaks 
through what He has spoken. Hebrews 1:1-2 tells distinctly that God is speaking, “Long 
ago, at many times and in many ways, God spoke to our fathers by the prophets, but in 
these last days he has spoken to us by his Son...” Stott states, “Scripture is far more than 


a collection of ancient documents in which the words of God are preserved...it is a living 





10 Henry Krabbendam, “B. B. Warfield vs. G. C. Berkouwer on Scripture,” in Inerrancy, ed. 
Norman L. Geisler (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1979), 419-420. 


11 Jerry Vines and Jim Shaddix, Power in the Pulpit: How to Prepare and Deliver Expository 
Sermons (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1999), 18. 
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word to living people from the living God, a contemporary message for the contemporary 
world.”!* This concept of contemporary voice of God is emphasized in the Book of 
Hebrews, where the author quotes Psalm 95, “Today, if you hear his voice, do not harden 
your hearts” in 3:7-8. The author introduces this quotation with the words, “as the Holy 
Spirit says,” indicating that the Holy Spirit is making the same appeal to the original 
readers of Hebrews through the exhortation of Psalm 95. This contemporary voice of God 
makes God’s Word important as it is through Scripture, what God has spoken, that He 
continues to speak. God’s voice is not silent today. 

What we believe about Scripture is central to why and how we preach. Stott 
points out, “It is certain that we cannot handle Scripture adequately in the pulpit if our 
doctrine of Scripture is inadequate.”!? Scripture being the inspired Word of God makes 
preaching an authoritative event, as the content of preaching is the very Word of God." If 
preaching is to be “the very Word of God,” the authority of preaching is derived from 
Scripture, not the preacher, and the task of preaching is clearly defined, that is to explain 
and apply what Scripture says. And, as God still speaks to us through His Word today, 


we should not brush aside the importance of the Word of God that makes preaching 





12 Stott, Between Two Worlds, The Challenge of Preaching Today (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans, 1982),100. 
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14 Jaroslav Pelikan and Valerie Hotchkiss, eds., Creeds & Confessions of Faith in the Christian 
Tradition, Volume II, Part Four: Creeds and Confessions of the Reformation Era (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2003), 460. In the Second Helvetic Confession 1566, under chapter 1, “Of The Holy 
Scripture Being the True Word of God,” the sub-head reads, “The Preaching Of the Word Of God is the 
Word Of God,” it states, “Wherefore when this Word of God is now preached in the church by preachers 
lawfully called, we believe that the very Word of God is proclaimed, and received by the faithful; and that 
neither any other Word of God is to be invented nor is to be expected from heaven: and that now the Word 
itself which is preached is to be regarded, not the minister that preaches; for even if he be evil and a sinner, 
nevertheless the Word of God remains still true and good.” 
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important and should affirm that preaching is the instrument God chooses and uses as the 


means of accomplishing His saving work. 


Preaching the Word of God Transforms Lives 

As the content of preaching is the Word of God, it is accompanied by the power 
of God (1 Corinthians 1:18) which is at work in us (1 Thessalonians 2:13). God’s Word is 
powerful and life-changing, “For the word of God is living and active, sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing to the division of soul and of spirit, of joints and of marrow, 
and discerning the thoughts and intentions of the heart.” (Hebrews 4:12) It is effective 
within our inner person. When Jesus drew near to the two wondering disciples on the 
Road to Emmaus after His resurrection from death, He, beginning with Moses and all the 
Prophets, interpreted to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself. The two 
disciples responded and said to each other, “Did not our hearts burn within us while he 
talked to us on the road, while he opened to us the Scriptures?” And immediately they 
rose and returned to Jerusalem to witness the risen Lord (Luke 24:27-35). God’s Word 
exerts a very powerful influence, “Is not my word like fire, declares the Lord, and like a 
hammer that breaks the rock in pieces?” (Jeremiah 23:29) 

Scripture repeatedly mentions that preaching of the Word of God delivers the life- 
changing power of saving grace to a person. Peter reminds his readers that they had been 
“born again, not of perishable seed but of imperishable, through the living and abiding 
word of God.” (1 Peter 1:23) Paul clearly declares that the Word of God is “the power of 
God” for those who are being saved (1 Corinthians 1:18). He further acknowledges the 


transformative power of God’s Word in his letter to the Thessalonians, “And we also 
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thank God constantly for this, that when you received the word of God, which you heard 
from us, you accepted it not as the word of men but as what it really is, the word of God, 
which is at work in you believers [emphasis mine].” (1 Thessalonians 2:11) 

God’s Word is also always meaningful and purposeful. Isaiah 55:10-11 states that 
God accomplishes His purpose by His Word, “For as the rain and the snow come down 
from heaven and do not return there but water the earth, making it bring forth and sprout, 
giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word be that goes out from 
my mouth; it shall not return to me empty, but it shall accomplish that which I purpose, 
and shall succeed in the thing for which I sent it.” As the content of preaching is the 
Word of God, it is accompanied by the power of God to accomplish His will. 

Psalm 19 depicts a great picture of the transforming power of God’s Word in just 
three verses, “The law of the Lord is perfect, reviving the soul; the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple; the precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring forever; the rules of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether.” (Psalm 19:7-9) 
Scripture, totally inspired by God and authoritative by nature, is powerful in impacting 
and transforming listeners’ lives. No wonder the Psalmist describes God’s Word as pure 
and perfect, and that it is “more to be desired...than gold, even much fine gold; sweeter 


also than honey and drippings of the honeycomb.” (Psalm 19:10) 


Preaching the Word is a Ministry Ordained by God 
Preaching is a God-ordained ministry to proclaim messages of God to His people 


for guiding and growing them into the likeness of Christ. In the Old Testament, God 
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called and sent prophets to deliver His Word to the people of Israel. Ezekiel was told to 
“preach against” (Ezekiel 20:46; 21:2) those who had been rebellious with messages of 
judgment and condemnation from God. The elders of the Israelites prospered under the 
messages delivered by Haggai the prophet (Ezra 6:14) and finished the great task of 
rebuilding the temple. 

In the New Testament, God’s emphasis on preaching can be seen in the sending 
of John the Baptist to preach in the wilderness of Judea, “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” (Matt. 3:2) in preparation for the coming of Jesus Christ the Savior. 
Not only preaching a message of repentance, John the Baptist as stated in Luke 3:18, also 
preached good news to the people. 

Preaching is so important to Jesus that He began His public ministry with 
preaching (Matthew 4:17; Mark 1:14). The ministry of God’s Word was Jesus’ priority 
because He came for this (Mark 1:38). His public ministry is primarily described as 
“preaching in their synagogues and casting out demons.” (Mark 1:39) He also sent out 
His disciples to do the same, as stated in Mark 3:14-15, “he appointed twelve (whom he 
also named apostles) so that...he might send them out to preach and have authority to 
cast out demons.” Jesus commands His disciples to go and preach. Preaching constitutes 
a major part of the ministry of Jesus Christ and those He commissioned. 

In the early church, preaching the Word continued to be a primary and 
indispensable means of transmitting the message of God to people in different places. 
The apostles devoted themselves to preaching the Word (Acts 6), for this was what Jesus 
had primarily called them to do. They communicate the gospel to people through 


preaching, as Paul wrote, “For since, in the wisdom of God, the world did not know God 
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through wisdom, it pleased God through the folly of what we preach to save those who 
believe.” (1 Corinthians 1:21) 

Paul tells Timothy that the Word of God is intended that “the man of God may be 
competent, equipped for every good work” (2 Timothy 3:17) and hence, Paul urges 
Timothy to continue in the ministry of preaching. Paul introduces this command, “preach 
the Word, be ready in season and out of season; reprove, rebuke and exhort, with 
complete patience and teaching” (2 Timothy 4:2) with a very solemn preamble, “I charge 
you in the presence of God and of Christ Jesus, who is to judge the living and the dead, 
and by his appearing and his kingdom.” (2 Timothy 4:1) Preaching is vital as the time is 
coming when many do not want to hear, and hence, Paul exhorts Timothy to press on 
with preaching the Word irrespective of whether it is convenient or not. The imperative 
“preach” comes from knpvoow, meaning announce or publicly proclaim with authority, 
denoting the official activity of a herald. In his final encouragement to Timothy that he 
should devote himself to and immerse himself in preaching and teaching, Paul adds, 
“Persist in this, for by so doing you will save both yourself and your hearers.” (1 Timothy 
4:15-16) 

Preaching is a necessary public ministry that delivers God’s message at the time 
when members of the congregation gathered together. It is founded upon the absolute 
authority of Scripture as God’s revelation to His church about His will and plan for us. It 
is God’s ordained ministry that is of paramount importance in delivering the message of 


God to build His church. 
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Applying Biblical Truth to the Whole Builds the Faith Community 

Contemporary preaching has much focus on applying the biblical truth to the 
living of Christian life as individuals. Although this kind of application is not totally 
incompatible with the biblical intention that individuals have to live a holy and abundant 
life to the glory of God, it will, in the context of an individualistic worldview, engage the 
hearer in personal obedience to Christ as if all that matters is “Jesus and me.” Before 
probing the theological grounds for corporate applications, I will first look into the 
relation of hermeneutics and application and then examine the biblical support of the 
intention of God’s Word for application, and thus the necessity of application in 


preaching. 


Biblical Preaching is Expository Preaching 

To effectively preach the Word of God, exegetical accuracy, that is, to say what 
the Bible said and to handle and explain the text rightly, is important, and thus, this gives 
rise to the need for expository preaching. According to Haddon Robinson, the working 
definition of expository preaching is “the communication of a biblical concept, derived 
from and transmitted through a historical, grammatical, and literary study of a passage in 
its context, which the Holy Spirit first applies to the personality and experience of the 
preacher, then through the preacher, applies to the hearers.”!> Sidney Greidanus explains 


that expository preaching is “to expose, to lay open, the meaning of the preaching-text in 





15 Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository 
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its contexts.”'© As the authority behind expository preaching lies in the text, the 
preacher’s first responsibility is to determine what the biblical author intends to 
communicate in a text. It is essential for the expositor to understand the passage in its 
context, examining its historical background and grammatical and literary settings. This 
historical-grammatical approach will enable the preacher to discern the biblical author’s 
intended meaning and purpose so that the truth derived from the passage can be applied 
both to the preacher and the hearers. 

Application in sermons is an essential and integral part of preaching and it is a 
process of making scriptural truths pertinent to members of the congregation so that they 
are obliged to implement these truths to effect changes in their lives.'’ While exposition 
means to understand the text, application means to use that knowledge to change one’s 
life to conform to that understanding. In preaching, one must endeavor to ensure that the 
application bears the weight of biblical authority and accurately reflects the true meaning 
of the biblical text. “True meaning” of the biblical text is “what God originally intended it 
to mean when it was first spoken.”'® Hence, the contemporary application should not 
violate the purpose, meaning, or function of the text in its original setting. 

Legitimate application, which is an integral element of the scriptural truth, cannot 
be separated from the meaning of the text. It accords with the true meaning of the text 


and therefore, is faithful to the authorial intent of the text as derived from a historical- 
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grammatical and theological approach of interpretation. Scripture is the sole authority for 


legitimate application which grows from, builds on, and submits to the Word of God. 


The Necessity of Application of God’s Word 

Is application in sermons necessary? To answer this question, it is first necessary 
to examine the biblical support of the intention of God’s Word for application. The divine 
inspiration of the text and its function as divine revelation affirm the propositional nature 
of Scripture. Grant Osborne contends that all forms of Scripture contain “propositional 
content,” which he defines as “theological truths that demand commitment and action.” !? 
Hence, Scripture is inherently relevant, and its intrinsic nature is intended for application. 

Application has a strong theological grounding. In James 1:22-25, James 
admonishes his audience, “be doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving 
yourselves.” It is no good just to have head knowledge. Not until we put what we heard 
into practice; we still cannot consider ourselves as having truly heard God’s Word. “But 
the one who looks into the perfect law, the law of liberty, and perseveres, being no hearer 
who forgets but a doer who acts, he will be blessed in his doing.” God is not pleased with 
those who “hear” the Word but do not “do” what the Word says. Conversely, those who 
act on the Word heard will be blessed. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus ends with a challenge to His disciples not to 
ignore responding to His teaching (Matthew 7:24-27). He contrasts hearing and doing. 
Anyone who hears His Word and puts it into practice is like a wise man building his 


house on the rock; and conversely, anyone who hears and does not put it into practice is 
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like a foolish man who builds his house on sand. There is great significance in putting 
His Word into practice, as it would mean difference between life and death, between 
blessing and woe. Then in Luke 8:21, Jesus also affirms His intimate relationship with 
those who “hear God’s Word and put it into practice,” calling them “my mother and 
brothers.” 

Application is a call to action and gives practical means to accomplish what the 
Word says. In Titus 2, Paul not only encourages Titus to teach what is in accord with 
sound doctrine (2:1), he also goes on to provide an extensive list of practical applications 
for older men, older women, younger women, younger men, and slaves who are 
redeemed by Christ to live self-controlled, upright, and godly lives (2:2-10). Throughout 
his epistle to Titus, Paul emphasizes doing good works that accord with sound doctrine 
(2:7, 14; 3:1, 8, 14). 

In Ephesians 4:12-13, the purpose of the gifted leaders to the church is “to equip 
the saints for the work of ministry, for building up the body of Christ, until we all attain 
to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” God wants to transform His 
followers into the likeness of His son — His kindness, His compassion, His holiness, His 
humility, His willingness to suffer and to forgive. The role of a pastor is to minister the 
Word to the saints specifically and practically to that end. As the Word of God aims to 
transform the lives of people, no one can repeal the necessity of applying God’s Word if 


he wants to grow and become more Christlike. 
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The Necessity of Preaching with Application 

If preaching draws its support from the Bible, the necessity of having application 
within a sermon should also find its support in Scripture. The necessity of application in 
preaching is evident in the Old Testament. The Old Testament prophets in their 
proclamation of God’s Word frequently call for response and change. 7° For example, in 
Isaiah 1:16-17, the prophet exhorts, “Wash yourselves; make yourselves clean; remove 
the evil of your deeds from before my eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do good; seek 
justice, correct oppression; bring justice to the fatherless, plead the widow's cause,” and 
in Zechariah 7:9-10, “Render true judgments, show kindness and mercy to one another, 
do not oppress the widow, the fatherless, the sojourner, or the poor, and let none of you 
devise evil against another in your heart.” The prophets clearly convey their messages 
calling for the necessary application of the Word. 

It is evident from Scripture of the necessity for exposition as well as application in 
preaching. In the teachings of Jesus and Paul, it is found that exposition and application 
are inseparable and necessary elements present. When Jesus spoke in His hometown of 
Nazareth (Luke 4:14-21), He read from Isaiah 61:1-2 and then applied it to Himself right 
away. He said, “Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.” (Luke 14:21) In 
the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus exhorts His audience in Matthew 5:20, “For I tell you, 
unless your righteousness exceeds that of the scribes and Pharisees, you will never enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” Jesus then applied this teaching to several specific life 


situations, such as retribution and oath-taking. 
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The necessity of application is also emphasized in Paul’s writings. Virtually, 
every epistle written by Paul starts with a doctrinal section followed by a practical 
application section. He exhorts those who learn the sound doctrine must then be faithful 
to apply its teaching in their lives. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, for example, begins with 
eleven chapters of profound doctrines, such as human depravity, justification by faith, 
righteousness, sanctification, and then in Chapter 12, Paul turns to exhort the Romans to 
apply the truths he has dealt with in the early chapters. Paul uses the same pattern in 
Ephesians; the first three chapters of Ephesians are doctrinal and the last three are 
practical. Paul uses the word “therefore” in both Romans 12:1 and Ephesians 4:1 to 
denote a change in the tenor of his epistles. All the practical applications that follow are 
essentially the outworking of the doctrinal portion of the epistles. The example of Paul’s 
epistles makes it obvious that the doctrine and the practical application are inextricably 
linked. Doctrine without application appeals only to intellectual understanding. Exegeting 
the text without practical application cannot be called true preaching. An expository 
sermon must contain both exposition and application. Preaching without relevant 
application falls short of God’s intention. 

2 Timothy 3:16 exhorts that Scripture is useful for exposition and application, 
“All Scripture . . . is profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for training in 
righteousness.” Of these four beneficial uses of Scripture, the first pair, teaching and 
reproof, possesses the attribute of exposition, and the second pair, correction and training, 
bears the attribute of application. When Paul commands Timothy to “preach the Word” in 
2 Timothy 4:2, the aim is to “éAeyéov (correct, reproach), éxitipnoov (rebuke, warn), and 


TMAPAKGAEoov (encourage, exhort).” These three imperatives urge Timothy to exhort those 
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doing wrong to stop and do what is right. The terms “correct, rebuke and encourage” all 
stress the applicational nature of preaching. Scripture itself illustrates the inseparability of 
exposition and application in preaching. Application is a theological necessity. It is 
essential to preaching, not just a component to preaching. Preaching without application 


is not preaching at all. 


Preaching for Corporate Application Builds the Faith Community 

The church does not create itself but is a community called by the Word of God (2 
Thessalonians 2:13-14), incorporating and forming individuals into the people of God 
(Ephesians 2:19-22). The Word of God continues to call and build the people together in 
the assembly week after week and year after year. Although formative experiences do 
take place in small groups or bible study classes, the opportunity for the formation and 
building of the entire congregation on the foundation of God’s Word only occurs through 
preaching in the pulpit. As a pastor, it is vital for him to understand that the faith 
community is not just a collection of individuals, but a corporate entity called and 
transformed by God. As he shapes the community of faith corporately with the same 
message every week, he must communicate the corporate nature of the biblical truths and 
develop the corporate applications of Scripture in the sermons. 

Nehemiah 8 depicts the reading of the Book of the Law to the Israelites after their 
return from exile. Not only did Ezra the scribe bring the Law before the assembly and 
read it, but also the Levites and others “helped the people to understand the Law” 
providing clear explanations (Nehemiah 8:7-8) and instructions including exhortation 


(Nehemiah 8:9-12). The people then responded to what was written in the Law 
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corporately by building booths and living in them and celebrating the feast for seven days 
(Nehemiah 8:16-18). They also separated themselves from all foreigners and gathered to 
fast and confess their sins (Nehemiah 9). God’s people understand the meaning and 
significance of the Law for their lives and apply it in a corporate manner to express their 
obedience to God. 

A large majority of the New Testament admonitions are directed to the 
community of faith for living out within the context of the body of Christ. Many of these 
directives are community issues shaping the congregation toward their new identity in 
Christ. It is tempting in today’s culture to individualize each of these admonitions. 
However, it is explicit that the whole congregation is required to apply these instructions, 
not just a few individuals, as the intent is “for building up the body of Christ, until we all 
attain to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature 
manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” (Ephesians 4:12-13) 
Erickson rightly points out, “Christianity is a corporate matter; and the Christian life can 


be fully realized only in relationship to others.”””! 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The purpose of this thesis is to study how effective preaching in church can build 
the corporate identity and shape the corporate life of the faith community, moving me 
individuals to a we congregation. In this chapter, I will explore and review the literature 
on several key themes pertaining to this thesis. These themes are foundational for a pastor 
who intends to use preaching ministry as a tool to build the faith community. The 
literature review specifically covers the areas of (1) the purpose of preaching; (2) 
preaching for congregational change; (3) preaching for building corporate identity and 
life; (4) preaching styles and models; and (5) applications in sermons. I will survey the 
two main views held by the current homileticians on the purpose of preaching and 
analyze the thoughts that the current and most relevant references have on preaching to 
effect congregational change, giving special attention to the different preaching styles and 
models for the building of the corporate identity and life of the faith community. In 
addition, I will also present the current research in applications in sermons, with a 
particular look at the different application models and their relevance for making 


corporate applications, as opposed to individualized applications. 


The Purpose of Preaching 
A preacher’s understanding of the purpose of preaching is fundamental as it 


shapes his style of preaching, his emphasis on preaching, and his application of the text. 
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Andy Stanley in his book, Communicating for a Change, clearly states his intent of 
preaching, “In short, my goal is change. I want them (the listener) to do something 
different instead of just think about it.”! Specifically, life change occurs when people live 
a life that reflects the values, principles, and truths of the Bible. Thomas Long holds a 
similar view that preaching seeks to enable a beneficial change in the hearers and strives 
to be a catalyst for more responsible and ethical living on the part of those who hear.” 
Martyn Lloyd-Jones in particular stresses that preaching brings changes to individual 
person. In Preaching and Preachers, he writes, “Preaching is that which deals with the 
total person, the hearer becomes involved and knows that he has been dealt with and 
addressed by God through this preacher. Something takes place in him and in his 
experience, and it is going to affect the whole of his life.” 

While life change is regarded as an indispensable goal of preaching, it is not just 
change in an individual that is of interest to this thesis. Jay Adams shares a similar 
concern. Although he concurs that preaching is to bring about change, he supplements 
that the change is not just limited to an individual. In Preaching with Purpose, he says, 
“The purpose of preaching, then, is to effect changes among the members of God’s 
church that build them up individually and that build up the body as a whole.” He points 
out that the change applies corporately to the whole congregation as well. In 360 Degree 


Preaching, Michael J. Quicke denotes preaching in a local church situation as an 
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intelligible speech aims for people’s corporate upbuilding and encouragement and 
consolation.” Similarly, Peter Adam states, “Preaching is essentially a corporate activity 
and its most useful aim is corporate edification.” ° In his book, Speaking God’s Words, he 
makes these comments, 

In this, preaching reflects the main burden of the message of the Bible, in which 

most of the books are directed not to individuals or to leaders but to the people of 

God. This is most clearly seen in Paul’s epistles, most of which are addressed to 

churches rather than to individuals or even to leaders of the churches. This means 

that the sermon’s focus of address is most appropriately not individuals and their 
needs but the needs of the congregation as a whole. This is not to say that 
individuals may not be greatly helped or encouraged by the sermon, but its 
primary aim is the welfare, obedience, holiness, godliness and good working of 
the congregation.’ 

Adam sees the corporate building and edification as a necessary aim of the 
preaching ministry in a church setting. For this reason, he defines preaching as “the 
explanation and application of the Word to the congregation of Christ in order to produce 
corporate preparation for service, unity of faith, maturity, growth and upbuilding.” * He 
insists that the main purpose of preaching is the edification of the body of Christ. In this 
thesis, it is contended that preaching has this essential goal of effecting changes 
corporately in building up the whole congregation. 


While Timothy Keller agrees that life-change is important, he maintains that the 


ultimate goal of preaching is to “lift up Christ.” He says, “there is just one goal for a 
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sermon—lift up Christ and his salvation.”? Bryan Chapell agrees with Keller and he 
quotes in his book, Christ-Centered Preaching, from an essay by Thomas F. Jones who 
states, 


True Christian preaching must center on the cross of Jesus Christ. The cross is the 
central doctrine of the holy scriptures. All other revealed truths either find their 
fulfillment in the cross or are necessarily founded upon it. Therefore, no doctrine 
of Scripture may faithfully be set before men unless it is displayed in its 
relationship to the cross. The one who is called to preach, therefore, must preach 
Christ because there is no other message from God.!° 


Greidanus, like Keller, agrees with a sub-goal of preaching being life-change, but 
also like Keller, he contends that the ultimate goal of preaching is to lift up Christ. Both 
of them argue that if lifting up Christ is the ultimate goal, then the goal of a true and 
lasting life-change will follow. In Preaching Christ from the Old Testament, Greidanus 
lists homileticians from a wide variety of Christian traditions that advocate the preaching 
of Christ as the overarching goal of preaching: 


For example, ... The Eastern Orthodox Georges Florovsky asserts, “Ministers are 
commissioned and ordained in the church precisely to preach the Word of God. 
They are given some fixed terms of reference — namely, the gospel of Jesus Christ 
—and they are committed to this sole and perennial message.” The Lutheran 
homiletician M. Reu contends, “It is necessary that the sermon be Christocentric, 
have no one and nothing else for its centre and content than Christ Jesus.” The 
Reformed homiletician T. Hoekstra maintains, “In expositing Scripture for the 
congregation, the preacher ... must show that there is a way to the center even 
from the farthest point on the periphery. For a sermon without Christ is no 
sermon.” And the Baptist preacher Charles Spurgeon says, “Preach Christ, always 
and everywhere. He is the whole gospel. His person, offices, and work must be 
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our one great, all-comprehending theme.” Authors from a broad spectrum of 

traditions, therefore, testify to the necessity of preaching Christ. |! 

The above “life-change” and “lifting up Christ” represent two major camps that 
differ in what they emphasize as the ultimate aim of preaching. This thesis-project will 
focus on bringing changes to the congregation, instead of just to the individuals. It will 
particularly explore how preaching can build the corporate identity and life of the faith 
community. However, it is noted that the corporate identity comes from the work of Jesus 
Christ done for us on the cross, and only the Holy Spirit through the redemption work of 
our Savior brings about changes in the corporate life of listeners. As Randal Pelton states, 
“The first step of obedience is not, ‘Do this,’ but rather, ‘Believe this and receive this.’”!” 
The congregational change comes through by responding to and believing the grace and 
power of God given to us through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Hence, while the purpose 


of the preaching is to bring congregational change, the overarching goal of lifting up 


Christ will not be neglected in this thesis-project. 


Preaching for Congregational Change 
We now take a closer look at the role of preaching in effecting congregational 
change. Although the task of a pastor has never been limited to week-to-week preaching, 
the sermon delivery in the pulpit has always been central to it. Throughout the history of 


the church, one of the major functions of preaching is to provide direction for the 
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congregation, guiding individuals and the corporate community toward faithful living." 
Abraham Kuruvilla points out that preaching sets the vision for the local congregation, 
the direction it should move, and the shape it should take.'* Michael Horton concurs and 
in The Gospel Commission, he argues, 
...preaching is not an indifferent medium that just happened to be available in the 
era of Jesus and the apostles but can be replaced by more effective media in our 
day. There is something intrinsic to the preached Word that makes it essential to 
the ministry and mission — indeed, very existence — of the church. It is a Word 
from God, through an authorized messenger, unlocking prison doors.!> 


Quicke agrees with Horton regarding the necessity of preaching for the spiritual 


vitality of the congregation. He writes, 


Ineffectual preaching has dire consequences for God’s church and mission in the 
twenty-first century. A crisis in preaching means a crisis in the health and life of 
the local church. Of course, local churches live and die for many reasons. Strong 
churches with authentic worship and vital mission core owe much to factors such 
as gifted leadership, spiritual vitality, prayer, vision, and above all the grace of 
God. But preaching has primary responsibility, and when it is weak and sick, the 
local church and its mission are weak and sick." 


These authors clearly recognize the highly significant role that preaching plays in 
the spiritual vibrancy and health of local congregations. While preaching functions as 


“one of a web of formative corporate and individual Christian practices that work 


together to shape the vision, habits, and lifestyle of Christians,”!’ the formative potential 
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of preaching should not be undervalued as it affords the pastor a regular occasion to 
shape the corporate life of the congregation.'® It is through the preaching ministry that the 
congregation is constituted “as an odd and distinct people.”!” 

In Communicate with Power, Michael Duduit interviews some effective preachers 
to share their success in communicating the Word of God. Leith Anderson shares about 
the power of the sermon and congregational change. He says, “The sermon itself is a 
powerful agent of change. If the sermon is truth mediated through personality, the truth is 
understood to be unchanging, but it should focus on the change which must take place in 
my life and in the life of the community.””° He acknowledges that the sermon is a 
powerful change agent for a community of faith; the change is not just in the life of the 
individual. The sermon shapes corporate attitudes, values, direction, and commitments; it 
motivates and inspires others to join a cause that is larger than he or she is. 

Undoubtedly, there are others who still maintain an individual focus in their 
preaching. Warren Wiersbe points out, “Actually, when you preach to a congregation, 
you do not preach to a congregation but to an assembly of individuals. When I preach 


publicly, I preach to one person because the Word is for individuals...Crowds don’t do 


anything; individuals do.”?! While it is understandable that it does take individuals to 
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make decisions and commitments, there are corporate dimensions for obedience that 
individuals can hardly accomplish. 

The problem remains, most preaching takes place in the assembly, albeit not 
addressing corporate concerns. Fred Craddock correctly points out that one preaches not 
to an audience but to a congregation. The latter assumes and builds on an ecclesial 
relationship.”” William Willimon concurs and acknowledges the challenge of preaching 
to an audience not accustomed to listening as a corporate community. He describes the 
preaching task of establishing corporate consciousness as “turning an audience into a 
church.” The pulpit certainly provides the most strategic platform for initiating 
congregational change. 

Adams brings out an important fact which is often being easily overlooked by 
preachers and that is preaching edifies each person in the congregation and also builds up 
the church corporately as a body. He makes a very valid point that preaching has both an 
individual and a corporate approach. He says, “An either/or approach...is always 
unscriptural and therefore deficient.”4 Hence, sermons must focus on individual change 
as well as congregational change. Adams voices out the awareness to strike a good 
balance between individual and corporate aspects of preaching: 

Probably today there is much less emphasis on the corporate aspects of edification 

(the upbuilding of the entire body, as body) than there ought to be ... It is 

possible, however, that the tide is beginning to turn and that in the near future we 

may find ourselves drenched by an emphasis on corporate responsibility that is of 


tidal wave proportions. It is the preacher’s task to keep a careful watch on the sea, 
not that he may go surfing on whatever waves come rolling in, but rather maintain 
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a good balance in spite of (and often in the face of) current surges that threaten to 
engulf his congregation.”° 
Even though in this thesis-project, congregational change is the aim of preaching, the 
preacher still owes a duty, as Adams points out, to avoid creating an imbalance due to 
over-emphasis on either one of the approaches. It is advisable therefore for preachers in 
their usual preaching schedule to address both individual and corporate concerns in 


sermons. 


Preaching for Building Corporate Identity and Life 

As preaching is one of the most important tools to communicate with the 
congregation, it becomes the primary vehicle for shaping a congregational identity. 
Edwin Searcy describes preaching as the practice of constituting “‘a people with a 
distinctive identity in the world.””° He emphasizes that the vocation of the preacher is the 
building up of the church, that is, as a congregation.”’ Searcy is not the only voice 
advocating the identity-shaping role of preaching. Walter Brueggemann sees preaching as 
the chance to “summon and nurture an alternative community with an alternative identity, 
vision, and vocation, preoccupied with praise and obedience toward the God we 


Christians know fully in Jesus of Nazareth.”® Kay L. Northcutt echoes, “Viewed from 
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the lens of spiritual direction, the sermon becomes an occasion that not only orients us to 
God and to biblical stories of God’s activity, but also to the curriculum, methods, and 
practices of being formed as a people of God.””? Susan Bond also contends, “We do, 
through preaching, structure a communally shared understanding of dynamic faith that is 
related to the tradition, to the daily life of decision making of believers, and to the ethical 
projects of the church.”°° It is the conviction of this thesis-project that preaching is an 
effective tool to build the corporate identity and the corporate life of the faith community. 

While the sermon plays a crucial role in keeping a congregation focused and in 
shaping its identity, the forming of the corporate identity is not an easy task in our 
individualistic society.*! Leonora Tisdale warns, “Unless a focus on the individual is 
balanced by an equally strong focus upon the corporate and communal nature of 
Christian proclamation, sermons may well reflect, rather than challenge, the 
individualistic and therapeutic approach to life Robert Bellah and his colleagues already 
find so rampant in American culture.”3? The deeply imbedded sense of individualism, 
accentuated by modern liberalism, corrodes attempts to strengthen bonds of community, 
whether in church or society.*° Arthur Van Seters further remarks, “Covenantal 


preaching, by implication, moves against individualistic hearing toward a more corporate 
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listening. The preacher addresses the faith community as such. This may seem obvious; 
but in a society that so highly prizes individual rights against the constraints of any 
community, it may be more counterculture than we realize.”*4 

Richard Rehfeldt proposes, “Preachers who preach with a sense of corporate 
identity are most likely to help shape congregational identity.”*° He suggests preaching 
on the gospels provides the opportunity to shape the identity of the faith community, and 
points out, “It offers an occasion to address congregations as collective disciples — to 
preach in a way that seeks to aid in the formation and transformation of the 
congregation’s distinctive identity.”°° Preaching on the gospels for identity-forming and 
lifestyle-shaping is as relevant today as it was for the early Christian communities. It will 
bring a different outcome if a pastor preaches with an intention to build the congregation 
corporately. 

James W. Thompson also strongly advocates preaching with a corporate 
approach. He notes the corporate nature of preaching in the Pauline letters. He considers 
that Paul’s pastoral goal, as stated consistently in his letters, is the formation of the 
community of believers.*” Paul’s preaching is intended to establish corporate 


consciousness and develop the corporate identity of the community. It aims at building 
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communities to live “worthily of the gospel,” not just cultivating individualistic moral 
formation.*® 

Thompson contends that the larger agenda of Paul’s preaching ministry is the 
continued formation of a community that awaits the return of Jesus Christ. He points out 
that Paul employs a variety of images throughout his epistles to suggest the priority of the 
community over the individual. The imagery of farming and the image of a building 
under construction (1 Corinthians 3) both describe the community that continues to grow 
until the end with the task of a pastor being “watering” and “upbuilding” of the church. 
Contrary to contemporary preaching that focuses on the lives of individuals, Paul’s 
concern is the construction of the corporate community that will survive the ultimate test 
at the Parousia.*? 

Thompson construes that the task of Paul’s preaching involves answering a 
fundamental corporate question about the identity of the community, “Who are we?” In 
particular, when the faith community lives as a minority within the larger non-Christian 
majority society, preaching reaffirming and reinforcing the Christian identity as a 
community separated from its culture is necessary. Preaching that creates and sustains a 
community consciousness also helps individuals to recognize that their identity cannot be 
separated from the corporate identity of the church. Paul’s preaching also answers 


another fundamental question, “What are we to do?” It seeks to provide the necessary 
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guidance for the faith community as it is transformed into the image of Christ. God’s 
Word is at work among the believers to change the whole congregation.*° 

Paul’s preaching involves participation with God in the task of community 
formation. His focus for preaching is headed toward a corporate perspective that directs 
the faith community toward a common vision and purpose, and a shared renunciation of a 
narcissistic culture. His preaching using the corporate language and calling for concrete 
change in the life of the faith community is an important model for preaching which not 


only forms the communal identity of the people but also gives specific instructions that 


indicate concretely how we corporately live the life that is “worthy of the gospel.”*! 


Preaching Styles and Models 
The purpose of preaching has a determining effect on the style and model of 
preaching for which a detailed look is deserved as they in turn influence the course of 
community formation. Although “preaching is one of the church's most ancient and 


foundational formative practices,’”*” 


there is no consensus on the style or method of 
preaching. Thomas Long identifies three metaphors of current homiletics: the herald, the 
pastor, and the storyteller, and discusses the strengths and weaknesses of their different 


approaches in preaching.** While the herald image focuses on the biblical word, on being 


faithful to God’s message, the pastor image moves to the other end of the preaching 
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spectrum and focuses on the listener, on the impact of the sermon on the hearer.** The 
storyteller image tells the literary and artistic character of the sermon, which is marked by 
storytelling and poetically expressive language.* 

Long himself adds the witness image to the above list of preaching metaphors and 
considers that this is more suited than the others to disclose the true character of Christian 
preaching.“ To be a preacher, Long posits, is to be a witness to God’s work in the world 
whose task is to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He suggests that 
the witness image “underscores the ecclesiastical and liturgical setting of preaching.” 
Each of these preaching images impacts the way the community formation takes place in 
a given congregation. 

According to Long’s analysis, while the pastor model focuses on the hearers with 
a pastoral interest in preaching to affect positive change in the hearers’ lives, it suffers the 
weakness of 

the preacher as pastor (who) inevitably views the hearers as a collection of 

discrete individuals who have personal problems and needs rather than as a 

congregation, as a church, as a community with a mission. The public, corporate, 

and systemic dimensions of the gospel are often downplayed in favor of more 
personalistic themes. In a culture where people “shop” for churches and expect 
churches to meet their self-defined needs, pastoral preaching can end up 


reinforcing selfishness and undermining the call of the gospel to move out of 
ourselves and toward others in service.*® 
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The pastor model also most critically “runs the risk of reducing theology to anthropology 
by presenting the gospel merely as a resource for human emotional growth.’”? Preachers 
who attempt to build the corporate identity and life of the faith community should avoid 
this approach of pastoral preaching. 

As mentioned above, Stanley’s goal for preaching is life change. In explaining 
how this goal shapes the way he preaches, Stanley contends that “Preaching for life 
change requires far less information and more application. Less explanation and more 
inspiration.”°° In his model of preaching, developed upon his emphasis on greater 
application, he advocates what has been called the “one-point sermon.” Stanley 
emphasizes that for a sermon to elicit life change, the entire message should be built 
around one point. He says, “With this approach, every message should have one central 
idea, application, insight, or principle that serves as the glue to hold the other parts 
together.”>! Most preaching books agree that a sermon should have one central idea, 
major point or theme derived from the biblical text. That one point is a combination of 
textual idea, sermonic big idea, and sermon purpose. Before preaching, it is crucial to 
answer these two questions: “What is the one thing I want my audience to know?” and 
“What do I want them to do about it?”>? Stanley says a preacher must create a clear 
outline and suggests this ME-WE-GOD-YOU-WE model. He explains, 

With this approach the communicator introduces a dilemma he or she faces or is 


currently facing (ME). From there you find common ground with your audience 
around the same or similar dilemma (WE). Then you transition to the text to 
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discover what God says about the tension or question you have introduced 

(GOD). Then you challenge your audience to act on what they have just heard 

(YOU). And finally, you close with several statements about what could happen 

in your community, church, or the world, if everybody embraced that particular 

truth (WE). 

Stanley puts a strong emphasis on the connection built by speaker to listeners, and 
on surfacing need and interest in the message, and on having a unity in the whole by the 
use of a main idea (the one point) with application driving every aspect of the message. 
Stanley summarizes his style of preaching emphasizing “Application will be the driving 
force of the message, rather than a section tacked on the end.”*4 His preaching model of 
ME-WE-GOD-YOU-WE is useful for the purpose of this thesis-project. The WE aspect 
drives the whole congregation to ask, “What should we do?” hence, making a corporate 
application, rather than an individualistic one. This will be discussed in more detail in the 
next section. 

We have seen how Thompson promotes Paul’s corporate approach in preaching in 
the previous section. Now, we observe in more detail the Pauline model of preaching that 
is strongly advocated by Thompson for the purpose of community building. Thompson 
suggests that one ought to look into the Pauline letters for a model of how to approach the 


ministry of preaching.°> For Thompson, the Pauline model of preaching includes the 


following components: (1) challenging the listener’s non-Christian story;>° (2) 
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continually restating the Christian story for a community to build corporate identity;>’ (3) 
initiating communal formative change by giving instructions and establishing concrete 
expectations and communal norms;* and (4) employing theological argument in support 
of exhortation, and challenging and enabling the community of faith to reflect 
theologically on its communal identity and the corresponding future course of action.*? 
This model of preaching is centered upon Paul’s theology of transformation, comprising 
three vital components: an eschatological orientation, an emphasis on community 
formation, and instruction in ethical formation.” 

While Charles L. Campbell also describes preaching as the “practice of 
constituting a people,” he adds that the preacher through the sermons he delivered models 
for the faith community the use of a distinctive language and nurtures a set of distinctive 
communal practices.°! Campbell considers, “Sermons become a means through which the 
Christian community enters more deeply into its own distinctive speech, so that Christian 
ideas, beliefs, and experience become possible.” Thompson takes a similar view, he 


says, “One is unlikely to establish corporate listening without establishing the 
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community’s own distinctive vocabulary.’ He notes Paul’s frequent use of “insider 
language” such as “election,” “the wrath of God,” and “sanctification” reinforces the 
community’s corporate identity that distinguishes the church from the larger society. 
This thesis-project will attempt to build the corporate identity and life of the faith 
community by making reference to Stanley’s ME-WE-GOD-YOU-WE preaching model 
and Thompson’s Pauline model of preaching. These two models are particularly relevant 
in the aspect of Thompson’s belief of preaching to call for concrete change in the life of 
the faith community, and Stanley’s emphasis on application (including corporate ones), 


which he considers crucial to a good sermon. 


Applications in Sermons 

Application is defined by William Perkins as the “skill by which the doctrine 
which has been properly drawn from the Scriptures is handled in ways which are 
appropriate to the circumstances of the place and time and to the people in the 
congregation.” This definition, although handed down from a distant past, is 
comprehensive, covering all the key elements. Application is crucial and an integral part 
of preaching, relating the biblical truth to people's lives. In other words, application has to 
do with linking the truth stated in the text given in a particular time and circumstances 
with people in the modern world who live in another time under a very different situation 


with very different needs. Hence, effective application is established on the rock of 
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exegesis to draw the author’s meaning from the biblical text, then abstracted into 
theological and ethical principles before reframing into the contemporary context for 
application.® This is a necessary process in order to bridge the gap for applying an 
ancient text to the life of a modern listener, and also important because application is 
calling for a changed life, which comes from practical implications being drawn out from 
or moral imperatives grounded on the timeless theology of the text. For effective 
application that targets for changes in the heart of the listeners to take place, it must be 
“appropriate” to the place, time, and people. Hence, it demands audience analysis, 
including aspects on spiritual, demographical, and cultural, understanding the world of 
the listeners, in order to determine how they will respond to the text. Jay Adams describes 
application as a relevant process with knowing and analyzing listeners and changing their 
lives. Abraham Kuruvilla, who concurs the need of arriving at valid application that is 
relevant to the listeners, adds, “not only is preaching to be faithful to the text, but in 
application it needs to be faithful to the audience as well, relevant to them.”°’ We must 
exegete the congregation as well as the text, translating the theology of the text into the 
lives of listeners with specific application that suits their circumstances. 

Application is obviously paramount to contemporary preachers. Stanley suggests 


that sermons should be loaded with application, guiding people to do, not just hear.°® 
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Adams in Preaching with Purpose writes, “The preacher ... using a genuine preaching 
outline applies all along the way; indeed, in one sense the whole sermon is application. 
The preaching format is an application format by nature.” He adds that for those 
preachers who understand that preaching is application, they organize their points of 
sermon outline for application.”° The introduction, main points, examples, and conclusion 
of the sermon are all applicatory in nature, applying biblical truths in the right words, in 
the right way, and at the right time to contemporary situations. In this way, preachers 
knowing the needs of their congregations could forcefully apply the message to those 
who hear it. Although Chapell does not suggest going to that extreme, he sees application 
as a crucial element of preaching. He points out that application “must precede final 
decisions about structure, exegetical emphases, wording, and even the tone of the 
message, or else a preacher will be designing a highway without knowing its 
destination.”’! Keller also supports that the preacher should “weave application 
throughout the sermon.” In order to strike the right balance between biblical content and 
life application, Robinson gives a useful basic principle and that is, “to give as much 
biblical information as the people need to understand the passage, and no more. Then 


move on to your application.””° 
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Applicatory Language 

In Adams’ Truth Applied, a comprehensive book on sermon application, it covers 
most of the aspects of sermon application including applicatory introductions, applicatory 
format, applicatory examples, applicatory language, and applicatory conclusions. Adams 
especially emphasizes the use of the second personal pronoun (“you’’) throughout the 
sermon from introduction to conclusion in order to make the sermon relevant to the 
listeners.”4 Robinson considers that while you can be effective, at other times the preacher 
can use we because this, in an oral style, means you and I together.’> As the preacher is 
also a part of the community, in making corporate application, it is more appropriate to 
use we, rather than you, in the sermon, especially the word “you” in English can be either 
singular or plural.’° In a survey undertaken by Rehfeldt, the respondents claim that the 
frequent use of “us” by preachers helps to shape their congregation into a community.” 
Searcy recommends the shift from the singular you to the plural “you-all,” as he 
considers this is the key to preaching with an intent to build up corporate identity.”® 

Applicatory language is a concrete language that can be visualized, rather than 


abstract. Grant and Reed express this well, “Abstraction is second cousin to ambiguity and 
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can be just as lethal to clear communication. An abstraction is any thought or expression 
that is “apart from” a particular instance or material object. To be “concrete” is to solidify 
an abstraction, to make an abstraction sensate (capable of being apprehended through the 
senses).””? Robinson concurs that the use of specific and concrete details increases the 
vividness of the language used. He explains it well, “We label a phrase ‘specific’ when it 
is explicit and exact, and ‘concrete’ if it paints a picture on the mind.”®? Adams illustrates, 
“Don’t say ‘thing’ if you can specifically name it. Don’t say ‘car,’ say ‘Chevy’... for 


‘traitor,’ say ‘Judas.’”®! 


Applicatory Introduction and Conclusion 
A preacher should not assume that the members of his congregation will sit 
expectantly on the edge of the pews waiting for his sermon.®” According to Adams, 
introductions of sermons “begin with the congregation rather than the text; this will help 
them understand and appreciate the message from God to follow.”°? While Richard 
concurs with Adams on the need to involve the congregation in the introduction of the 


sermon, he also precisely points out, “The most important part of the main introduction is 
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helping the audience sense a need to hear the issues you will address in the sermon. 
Raising the need is a critical contemporization strategy.”** 

Robinson recommends application to start in the introduction, contrary to the 
traditional approach of saving all the applications until the end of the sermon.** Adams 
holds a similar view and adds that applications should capture and hold the listener at 
every point of the sermon including the conclusion. There are different types of 
applicatory conclusion: an encouraging or motivational story relating to what has been 
said; or a series of questions that put the point of the sermon to the listener; or a series of 
exhortations which demand obedience; or a strong appeal to the congregation for 


obedience; or an appropriate how-to implementation.*° 


Application Models 
Robinson puts application as the “So What?” of preaching, pointing out ““What 
difference does this make?” He proposes crossing a “ladder of abstraction” to reach the 
text’s intent in order to get from the biblical world to the modern world. To climb this 
ladder to reach the principle or theology for application, preachers should consider two 
questions: “What does this teach about God?” and “What depravity of humanity does this 
reveal?” These two questions serve as a helpful clue in arriving at application in a 


modern setting.*” 





84 Ramesh Richard, Scripture Sculpture: A Do-it-yourself Manual for Biblical Preaching (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker, 1995), 107. 


85 Robinson, Biblical Preaching, 124. 
86 Adams, Truth Applied, 122-128. 


87 Haddon Robinson, “The Heresy of Application,” in The Art and Craft of Biblical Preaching, 
ed. Haddon Robinson and Craig Brian Larson (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 308. 
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Jeffrey Arthurs advocates a holistic approach to sermon application and stresses 
that application includes explaining, persuading, motivating, and equipping.*® While the 
goal of sermon application is behavior change, it is through addressing the heart that we 
influence the behavior. The beliefs, values, attitudes, and motives are those inner forces 
of the human heart that affect behavior and through the four components of application 
(explaining, persuading, motivating, and equipping), these inner forces are addressed to 
bring about life-changing behavior.®’ This holistic approach is also applicable to 
corporate applications in sermons to bring about congregational change. 

In Stanley’s ME-WE-GOD-YOU-WE approach, he says that it “sets you up to 
address the issue of application in the beginning as well as at the end. If you open the 
message with your struggle (ME) and relate it to their struggle (WE), you are already in 
the arena of applied truth.””° The application of the message (YOU) is where we answer 
the questions “So what?” and “Now what?” Calling upon the congregation to imagine 
what the church or the community would be like if all Christians (WE) make the 
application. The congregation learns to ask, ““What should we do?” rather than “What 
should J do?” realizing that the ultimate goal is to build corporate life, not just our 


individual lives better. °! 





88 Arthurs illustrates how these four components of application build one on another, such as how 


persuasion rests on explanation. Arthurs, “The Fundamentals of Sermon Application (Part 1),” 74. 
89 Arthurs, “The Fundamentals of Sermon Application (Part 1),” 70-73. 
90 Stanley, Communicating for a Change, 126. 


91 Stanley, Communicating for a Change, 127-128. 
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Stanley suggests the following questions (and the corresponding style) for arriving 


at application:”” 


1. What do they need to know? INFORMATION 
2. Why do they need to know it? MOTIVATION 
3. What do they need to do? APPLICATION 
4. Why do they need to do it? INSPIRATION 
5. How can I help them remember? REITERATION 


When asking the third question, “What do they need to do?” Stanley recommends 
a preacher to give the congregation something very specific and creative. By asking the 
why question, “Why do they need to do it?” it is to inspire the congregation to action. 
After explaining what, telling them why, we naturally move into the WE section of the 
sermon. Application will be the driving force of the message, rather than a section tacked 
on to the end. ”° 

Chapell similarly uses questions to arrive at application and he identifies “four 
key questions” to be answered:** 

1. What does God now require of me? 

2. Where does he require it of me? 

3. Why must I do what he requires? 

4. How can I do what God requires? 
Chapell’s and Stanley’s questions look similar but Chapell asks one important question, 
“How can I do what God requires?” which is not on Stanley’s list. With this question, 


Chapell emphasizes the inability of human beings apart from the enabling of God. He 


explains, 





92 Stanley, Communicating for a Change, 191. 
93 Stanley, Communicating for a Change, 188. 


94 Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 214. 
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When preachers tell their congregation to love their neighbors as themselves, but 
do not point to the Spirit who alone makes this love possible, then people assume 
that this love is something they can stimulate in themselves. Too many 
applications are simply human-centered exhortations to do better in the power of 
the flesh. Preachers may assume that people will not try to do as the Bible 
instructs without seeking God’s enabling power, but this is a naive expectation. If 
preachers can neglect to mention divine dependence, why should they be 
surprised that the people forget to seek divine enablement? 

The power to do what God requires resides in God. Responsible preaching does 

not tell people their responsibilities without also informing them how to plug into 

this power. Jay Kesler, president of Taylor University, says that a sermon without 
enabling instruction is like shouting to a drowning person, “Swim! Swim!” The 
advice is correct but not helpful. It simply tells someone to do what in their 
situation they have no means to accomplish.” 

This distinction between Stanley and Chapell reflects their difference in what they 
emphasize as the ultimate aim of preaching. Stanley emphasizes life change as the aim 
and Chapell stresses the exaltation of Christ. In this thesis-project, congregational change 
is the goal of preaching. Hence, the focus is not just J, but we. However, it is my 
contention that any ecclesiology-based corporate applications calling for change and even 
transformation of the faith community, like individualized applications, require the 
enabling of God through the sacrificial work of Jesus Christ. In this aspect, Randal 
reminds us that a preacher should be careful not to divorce theology from application. He 
points out that theological truths are key to practical Christian living. Theological texts 
are preached with a view to reveal or display what God has done for us or who we are as 
Christians so as to respond to God’s gracious love and act with wholehearted obedience. 


In addition, he emphasizes that when preaching the biblical commands on Christlike 


living, the first step is “Believe this and receive this,” not “Do this,” especially at the 





95 Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 209-210. 
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moment of application. The congregation is first invited to see what God has done for 
them through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ and through believing and receiving His grace 
and power, the resultant application or obedience will come from a heart motivated by 
the divine grace of God.° Hence, while the purpose of the preaching is to bring 
congregational change, it is still necessary to ask Chapell’s question, “How can we do 


what God requires?” substituting we for J. 


Conclusion 

Through the above review of literature, a few prominent themes are considered 
crucial for building the corporate identity and life of the faith community through 
preaching. These include the pastor’s commitment to expository preaching that aims at 
congregational change, the use of the Pauline model of preaching and the “WE” 
corporate approach in preaching for the building of the faith community, and the focus on 
corporate application in sermons. While the purpose of the preaching is to bring 
congregational change, the goal to lift up Christ remains indispensable, as the only way to 
bring changes that are true and lasting is through divine enablement. Preaching in the 
corporate approach answering the fundamental corporate questions, “Who are we?” and 
“What are we to do?” creates and sustains corporate consciousness and directs the faith 
community toward a common vision and purpose. The use of the community’s own 
distinctive language calling for concrete change in the life of the faith community also 


builds up the church corporately as a body. This preaching model challenges the 





96 Pelton, “Preaching for True Holiness,” 311-313. 
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assembly of individuals to accustom to listening and responding as a corporate 
community. 

In making corporate application in sermons, the use of we, rather than you, in the 
sermon or the shift from the singular you to the plural “‘you-all” are important for 
preaching with an intent to build the corporate identity and life of the faith community. 
Particular attention is drawn to the need to involve the congregation in the introduction of 
the sermon and to weave application throughout the sermon instead of reserving all 
applications till the end. Last but not least, the resultant congregational change will come 
from the heart of the congregants being motivated by the divine grace of God and by the 
faith given by the Holy Spirit through the proclaimed Word to believe the person and 


salvation work of Christ. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN 


The Research Question 
This project attempts to address the individualistic approach to the Christian life 
by an attempt to build the corporate identity and life of the faith community through the 
preaching ministry. The research question of this project is, “How can preaching in 
church build the corporate identity and shape the corporate life of the faith community, 


moving me individuals to a we congregation?” 


The Objective of the Project 
The thesis of this project is that preaching with corporate applications on living 
our Christian life together is one of the effective tools to build the corporate identity and 
life of the whole congregation. From the previous chapter, we note that the commitment 
of the preacher to a corporate approach in preaching, answering the fundamental 
questions, “Who are we?” and “What are we to do?” calling for congregational change 
will build up the faith community corporately as a body. In this chapter, the design of the 


project together with its implementation will be described. 


Details of the Project Design 
This project is designed to consist of three main components. First, a survey of 


online sermons is conducted so as to select two sermons each from three contemporary 
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pastors for further study and analysis. Second, semi-structured interviews are carried out 
with four pastors to study three biblical texts with the aim to build the corporate identity 
and life of the whole congregation through preaching. Third, a sermon series with the 
distinct purpose to build the corporate identity and life of the faith community is preached 
and feedbacks are solicited from selected audiences to see whether the preaching gives 


any impact to their corporate life in the faith community. 


Survey and Study on Sermons 
A survey is first conducted on the recent sermons preached by three contemporary 
pastors. The aim of the survey is to shortlist two sermons each from these pastors for 
further study. The study on the selected sermons is to see whether any sermonic 
applications are attempted to shape the congregational identity and life. It also looks into 
the way the pastors approach the texts in creating applications preached in sermons. The 
sermons will be analyzed with regard to the theology of the passage for application, and 


whether such application has made any consideration in shaping the congregational life. 


The Pastors 

The three contemporary pastors chosen for this survey are Andy Stanley, John 
Piper, and Timothy Keller. They are all from the list of the “25 Most Influential Pastors 
of the Past 25 Years” published by Preaching magazine in 2011.' They are selected for 


the study because they have brought influence through their preaching ministries over the 





1 Michael Duduit, “25 Most Influential Pastors of the Past 25 Years,” Preaching.com, assessed 
December 1, 2020, https://www.preaching.com/articles/the-25-most-influential-pastors-of-the-past-25- 
years/. 
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years that are recognized and valued not only in their own congregational context but also 
beyond it, and even to other places around the world. They all demonstrate a unique 
preaching style and approach that worth studying. Moreover, these three exemplars are 
selected not only because of their popularity but also due to the easy accessibility and 
ample choices of their sermons on the Internet. The brief background of the selected 


pastors is as follows: 


Andy Stanley 

Stanley is the founder and the senior pastor of North Point Community Church 
and its Atlanta satellite campuses, one of the largest Christian organizations in his 
country.” He is the son of Charles Stanley who is the senior pastor of First Baptist Church 
of Atlanta where Andy Stanley started to serve as a minister to students. Stanley 
graduated from Georgia State University and Dallas Theological Seminary. He is also the 
author of many books on leadership, Christian living, and communication. His book, 
Communicating for a Change, advocates life-change as the aim of all preaching and 
offers a guide to his preaching style. Besides, he has led the way in the development of 
satellite churches and video venues, trends that are becoming ubiquitous forces in church 


life in the early 21st century. 





2 This biographical information is from NewRelease Today, accessed December 12, 2020, 
https://www.newreleasetoday.com/authordetail.php?aut_id=135. 
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John Piper 

Piper is the founder and senior teacher of desiringGod.org and the chancellor of 
Bethlehem College & Seminary. He served as the pastor of Bethlehem Baptist Church in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota for 33 years. He is the author of a number of books, including 
Desiring God: Meditations of a Christian Hedonist and most recently Providence.? 
Piper’s preaching has influenced many for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. He 


has also been a powerful influence on young pastors through his writing and speaking. 


Timothy J. Keller 

Keller is the founding pastor of Redeemer Presbyterian Church in New York City 
which he started in 1989. The church has grown to a weekly attendance of over 5,000. * 
Keller stepped down from his role as senior pastor of Redeemer Presbyterian Church in 
2017, shifting his efforts from preaching to training the next generation of church leaders. 
Prior to serving at Redeemer, Keller taught at Westminster Theological Seminary. He 
was educated at Bucknell University, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, and 
Westminster Theological Seminary. Keller advocates Christ-centered preaching. He is 
also an advocate for ministry in cities and to secular people and has written a number of 
books including The Reason for God: Belief in an Age of Skepticism; and The Prodigal 
God: Christianity Redefined through the Parable of the Prodigal Sons. Christianity 


Today has said, “Fifty years from now, if evangelical Christians are widely known for 





3 This biographical information is from desiringGod, accessed December 12, 2020, 
https://www.desiringgod.org/. 


4 This biographical information is from Timothy Keller, accessed on December 12, 2020, 
https://timothykeller.com/author. 
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their love of cities, their commitment to mercy and justice, and their love of their 


neighbors, Tim Keller will be remembered as a pioneer of the new urban Christians.” 


The Survey 

From the sermons available online,’ I sought to find topics from each of the 
pastors that addressed the issues of corporate identity and life. As I went through the 
recent sermon topics of these three influential pastors, I noted that they rarely preached 
specifically on the subject regarding corporate identity and life. After extensive 
searching, two sermons were selected from each of them and they are categorized for 
study into (1) Preaching on the same text, 1 Peter 4:7-11, by each of the preachers; and 
(2) Preaching on different New Testament passages with topics relating to corporate 


identity and life of the faith community. 


The Study and Findings 
Here is a summary of the analysis of the content of the sermons selected for this 


study: 





5 An extensive online search has been carried out, in particular in the following relevant websites, 


Sermons.love, assessed August 5, 2020, https://sermons.love/andy-stanley/, desiringGod, assessed 
November 5, 2020, https://www.desiringgod.org/scripture/with-messages, and Timothy Keller Sermons 
Podcast by Gospel in Life, assessed November 15, 2020, https://podcast.gospelinlife.com/. 
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1. Preaching on | Peter 4:7-11 


Table 1: Analysis of the Sermons on | Peter 4:7-11 























1. Love the way 
that Jesus loves 
you, will unite you 
as a community of 
Christians. 

2. By the unique, 
selfless expression 
of love, our light 
will shine such that 
people will know 
that we are Jesus’ 
disciples. 





Both married or 
single to practice 
hospitality and relate 
to each other in love. 





Andy Stanley John Piper Timothy Keller 

Sermon Title Showing Love in Marriage, Singleness, | Life in Christ’s 
the Midst of and the Christian Body® 
Suffering® Virtue of Hospitality’ 

Big Idea Arm ourselves with | Magnifying Christ by | The end of all things 
Jesus’ approach to | showing love and is near, therefore 
suffering, that is, to | hospitality to each live to reflect this 
love each other other. understanding. 
deeply. 

Application 1. As the brand of 1. Show hospitality 1. Understand that 
generosity marked | without grumbling. the end is near. 
the early church, it | 2. Be good stewards | 2. Therefore, be 
should mark us as of the varied grace of | sober, love one 
well, corporately God. another, and serve as 
and individually. 3. Love each other. if the Lord is coming 
2. We must act on back at any time. 
what we say we 
believe to make a 
difference. 

Any Corporate Yes Yes Yes, but not given 

Application? much emphasis. 


Love one another. 








6 This sermon, preached by Andy Stanley, is from Sermon.love, assessed December 11, 2020, 
https://sermons.love/andy-stanley/6775-andy-stanley-showing-love-in-the-midst-of-suffering html. 


7 This sermon, preached by John Piper, is from desiringGod, assessed December 16, 2020, 
https://www.desiringgod.org/messages/marriage-singleness-and-the-christian-virtue-of-hospitality. 


8 This sermon, preached by Timothy Keller, is from Podcast by Gospel in Life, assessed 
December 9, 2020, https://podcast. gospelinlife.com/e/life-in-christ-s-body/. 
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Andy Stanley John Piper Timothy Keller 
The Theology of | 1. Our response to | How the church The knowledge of 
the Text suffering is a tool relates to each other | the imminent 
that God uses to is acrucial witness to | Judgment Day leads 
draw attention to the world that our you to live a life 
Himself. lives are oriented on | pleasing to God. 
2. Sufferings have | the supremacy of 
come so that the Christ and that our 
proven genuineness | relationships are 
of our faith, which | defined by Christ. 
is of greater worth 
than gold, will 
result in praise, 
glory, and honor 
when Jesus Christ 
is revealed. 
Is the corporate | Yes Yes Yes 
application 
derived from the 
theology of the 
text? 
Emphasis on “we” 37 times “we” 16 times “we” 57 times 
Corporate Life “church” 11 times | “church” 3 times “church” 0 time 
[How often is “each other/one “each other/one “each other/one 
“we’’/“each another” 8 times another” 17 times another” 7 times 
other” etc. 
mentioned? | 
Ability to preach | 5 5 3 
with the aim of 
building 
corporate life 
[Scale of 1-5; 5 
is without 
question] 
Christocentric We give, and we You have by faith The end can never 
Message serve, and we love | received Jesus’ justify the means. It 
[How often is because that is what | saving hospitality, is the kindness of 
“Jesus/Christ” we received in which he paid for God that leads us to 
mentioned? ] Jesus Christ. with his own blood, repentance. 
[26 times] then extend this [31 times] 








hospitality to others. 
[20 times] 
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I created the above rubric for studying and evaluating the ability of the pastors to 
preach sermons with corporate applications that shape the congregational identity and 
life. I took note of the theology drawn from the passage for applications, and whether any 
corporate applications were made on that basis. In considering if the corporate 
application is derived from the theology of the text, a comparison was made between the 
theology of the text and the corporate application. A “Yes” represents that the application 
is based on the theology of text, otherwise, it will be a “No.” A scale marking of 1-5 was 
used to mark the ability to preach with the aim of building corporate life. “1” represents 
an absence of any teachings on corporate life and “5” being preached with a great 
emphasis on it. By counting the number of times “we”, “church”, and “each other/one 
another” is mentioned, it gave an indication of the degree of emphasis on corporate life in 
the sermon. I also considered whether any Christocentric message was present in the 
sermon and by asking the number of times Jesus/Christ is mentioned, it revealed how 
Christocentric the sermon was. 

I was pleasantly surprised to see both Stanley and Piper be so proficient at 
preaching with corporate emphasis and concurrently conveying the message that 
obedience in doing what is required comes from what we received from Jesus Christ. It is 
not surprising that Keller was Christocentric in his preaching. Although Keller was 
preaching a biblical text on loving each other, his sermon was very Christocentric, 
focusing not on how to love one another, but on why we should love one another and 
how could we do what God requires. However, his emphasis on obedience in the 


corporate dimension was apparently not as strong as the other two pastors. 
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2. Preaching on different passages in the New Testament 


Table 2: Analysis of the Sermons on Different New Testament Passages 





Andy Stanley 


John Piper 


Timothy Keller 





Scripture 


Matthew 8:8-13 


Hebrews 3:12-15 


Luke 6:12-36 





Sermon Title 


Don't Settle for 


Eternal Security is a 


The Community of 

















Jesus invited us, not 
just me, to follow 
Him. 





To protect each 
other from an evil 
heart of unbelief, 
speak sin-defeating, 
faith-sustaining 
words into each 
other’s lives every 
day. 





Christian? Community Jesus!!! 
Project'® 
Big Idea Let us not be content | God has united the | God is creating a 
with being a certainty of security | true new community 
Christian, but to with the necessity of | in Jesus Christ. 
follow Jesus even at | community. 
a cost. 
Application Following Jesus and | 1. Helping each 1. Embrace the 
this requires us to be | other persevere to values of the new 
counter-cultural, act | the end by speaking | community. 
like Him, even at a words of faith- 2. Do good and pray 
cost. sustaining truth into | for those who 
each other’s lives. mistreat you. 
2. Do not let your 
heart become evil 
and unbelieving. 
Any Corporate | Yes, but not given Yes Yes. 
Application? much emphasis. 


We interweave with 
each other in the 
new community 
sharing a complete 
reversal of values. 








9 This sermon, preached by Andy Stanley, is from Sermon.love, assessed August 5, 2020, 
https://sermons.love/andy-stanley/6320-andy-stanley-dont-settle-for-christian.html. 


10 This sermon, preached by John Piper, is from Desiring God, assessed December 22, 2020, 
https://www.desiringgod.org/messages/eternal-security-is-a-community-project--2. 


11 This sermon, preached by Timothy Keller, is from Gospel in Life, assessed December 23, 2020, 
https://gospelinlife.com/downloads/the-community-of-jesus-5303/. 
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Andy Stanley 


John Piper 


Timothy Keller 





The Theology of 
the Text 


It is easier to be a 
Christian than a Jesus 
follower. To be 
Jesus’ follower is not 
just simply believing 
in Him, but to follow 
Him at a cost. 


1. If we let our 
hearts become 
unbelieving, we will 
fall away from the 
living God and 
perish forever. 

2. We depend on 
each other to endure 
in faith to the end. 


Jesus not only saves 
us from our sins, but 
He also weaves us 
into a new human 
community, which is 
characterized by a 
reversal of values 
inside and a unique 
relationship with 
people outside. 





Is the corporate 
application 
derived from the 
theology of the 
text? 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 





Emphasis on 
Corporate Life 
[How often is 
“we?/“each 
other” etc. 
mentioned? | 


“we” 39 times 
“church” 6 times 
“each other/one 
another” 0 time 


“we” 18 times 
“church” 11 times 
“each other/one 
another” 18 times 


“we” 30 times 
“church” 7 times 
“each other/one 
another” 3 times 





Ability to 
preach with the 
aim of building 
corporate life 
[Scale of 1-5; 

5 is without 
question] 








Christocentric 
Message 
[How often is 
“Jesus/Christ” 
mentioned? ] 





God demonstrated 
his own love toward 
us in that while we 
were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us and 
rose from the dead, 
and invited us to 
follow Him. 

[60 times] 





If you are 
persevering in faith 
today, you owe it to 
the blood of Jesus, 
who died on the 
cross to establish it. 
[38 times] 





We are bound 
together and made 
one body through 
the brokenness of 
Jesus’ body. We are 
now freed from the 
values that 
previously defined 
us, and yet have 
regard and love for 
those who do not 
share our values. 
[67 times] 
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Both Piper and Keller preached their sermons with a corporate approach for the 
aim of building corporate life. They also lifted up Christ by stressing that the obedience 
comes from the salvation we received from Jesus Christ. These two sermons are very 
effective in impressing listeners on God’s design for community and the necessity of 
community to have interdependent relationships and mutual edification. Not only is the 
big idea repeated in the sermons, but also the corporate application is weaved throughout 
the sermons. As for Stanley, although he used the word “we” many times in his sermon 
(but no mention of “each other/one another’), challenging his listeners to become Jesus’ 
disciples, not just Christians, he failed to arouse the corporate consciousness of his 
listeners that by being the disciples of Jesus in a collective sense, we could be counter- 


cultural like Jesus to turn the world upside down. 


Lesson Learned 

From this study on the selected sermons, I realize that in preaching for building 
the whole congregation, the choice of text may have a bearing on whether a corporate 
application can be drawn from the theology of the text. However, even for passages with 
prima facie teaching on corporate life, such as | Peter 4:7-11, if the preacher is not 
intentional to build the faith community through the sermon, the application may rest on 
something other than a corporate one. Moreover, these preachers have demonstrated their 
ability in preaching that aims at congregational change, promoting such change to come 
from a heart motivated by the divine grace of God in the sacrificial work of Jesus Christ. 


Hence, it is feasible to preach with the purpose of urging Christians to live corporately 
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according to God’s will and at the same time not neglecting the goal of lifting up Christ 


to motivate the heart to obey. 


Semi-structured Interviews with Preachers 

The second main component of this project is the semi-structured interviews 
conducted with four locally selected pastors with similar theological convictions. The 
purpose of this interview is to survey how they preached on three selected biblical texts. 
The preachers were invited to study the selected passages in advance and in the 
interview, they were asked to share their approach in tackling the application aspect of 
the sermon as well as the theology derived from the text for application purpose and their 
attempts to build the corporate identity and life of the whole congregation through these 
sermons. Semi-structured interview allows information-rich data to be explored with all 
the participants through a list of predetermined questions. It also allows the flexibility to 


follow up the answers given with further inquiry. 


The Interviews 

The four pastors invited for the interview are from both genders (two males and 
two females), having approximately ten years’ experience in the preaching ministry. 
They are evangelical pastors, all trained and committed to expository preaching as a 
primary means of congregational edification. They also have about ten years’ experience 
serving as pastors in churches of small to large-sized congregations in different 
denominations in Hong Kong. The interviewees were invited for interviews by phone and 


text messages. 
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The interviews took place upon the approval of the Review of Protection of 
Human Participants by the Institutional Review Board (IRB). The Informed Consent 
Form and the list of interview questions were sent to the interviewees for consideration. 
All signed consent forms were kept, one copy each by either party. The interviews were 
conducted one-on-one, some face-to-face, and some via web-based video conferencing, 
each taking an approximate time of 90 minutes. The interviews were audio-recorded with 
their knowledge and consent for the purpose of subsequent transcription and analysis. 


Once the project is completed, all audio recordings will be discarded. 


The Biblical Texts for Study 

The biblical texts selected for the study all come from the New Testament and 
they are Acts 5:1-11, 1 Corinthians 3:1-17, and 1 Corinthians 12:31—13:7. With the goal 
of building the corporate identity and life of the faith community in mind, these three 
passages, all having clear exhortations on community formation and living, were selected 
for laying a sound theological foundation as well as casting a vision for commitment to 


corporate living in the local church. 


The Interview Questions and Findings 
Below are the predetermined questions asked in the semi-structured interviews: 
1. Could you suggest a title for your sermon? 
2. What is the Big Idea of the sermon? 
3. Could you share your sermon outline with me? 


4. What is the main application of the text in the sermon? 
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5. On what principle or theology derived from the text is this application based? 


6. Have you thought of developing a corporate application from the text for the building 


of the whole congregation? 


Following is a summary of the findings from the interviews: 


1. Preaching on Acts 5:1-11 


Table 3: Findings from the Semi-Structured Interviews on Acts 5:1-11 


























the love and 
grace of God, 
but also his 
justice. 





that is 
detrimental to 
the church 
development. 





the church and 
never tolerates 
sins in it. 

2. The church 
needs to be 
vigilant and 
free from sins. 





Pastor A Pastor B Pastor C Pastor D 
Sermon Title Do Justice and | -- Holiness Our Church 
Witness the [Not provided] | Comes before Needs 
Truth Revival Purification 
Big Idea To know that Be alert to any | Any church that | To realize the 
God is just, false testimony | glorifies God detriment of 
and therefore that may be cannot be left sins to the 
fear God. condoned or with any sin, so | church 
even we must seek to | community 
encouraged in | be holy before | and hence, the 
ministry. serving the need for 
Lord. church 
discipline. 
Application The church Avoid Do not tolerate | Deal with sins 
should serve godliness from | sins in the and maintain 
God with outside and church and holiness in the 
reverence. take the should take church 
courage to truly | them seriously | community. 
share and pray | and deal with 
for each other. | them 
appropriately. 
Is ita Yes (“church” | Yes (“each Yes (“church” | Yes (“church” 
corporate is mentioned) other” is is mentioned) is mentioned) 
application? mentioned) 
The Theology | The gospel not | God reveals 1. God knows 1. God reveals 
of the Text only reveals false testimony | the reality of sins and gives 


judgment to 
them. 

2. Sins impair 
the holiness of 
the church 
community. 
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Pastor A Pastor B Pastor C Pastor D 
Is the Yes Yes Yes Yes 
application 
derived from 
the theology of 
the text? 








2. Preaching on | Corinthians 3:1-17 


Table 4: Findings from the Semi-Structured Interviews on 1 Corinthians 3:1-17 














man’s, and co- 
work with God 
to build the 
church. 


through their 
work builds the 
whole 
community. 

2. Avoid 
destroying 
God’s temple 
by maliciously 
attacking 
people. 


Don’t exalt any 
of them. 

2. Carefully 
build this 
eternal temple 
together in 
God’s will. 


Pastor A Pastor B Pastor C Pastor D 
Sermon Title To be a Church | Turning the Build the The Cross and 
that Co-works | Church into a Temple of God | Divisions in 
with God Hall of Fame that Lasts till Church 
Eternity 
Big Idea To build the To re-define We who build | To know that 
church together | what a church | the church church leaders 
and let God be | is according to | together in are servants of 
glorified. God’s will. God’s will will | God avoids 
be rewarded by | conflicts in 
God. church. 
Application Focus on 1. God uses 1. The leaders | 1. Each one of 
God’s work different of the church us being co- 
instead of leaders and are all workers. | workers of God 


should 
carefully build 
the temple of 
God. 





Is it/are they 
corporate 
application(s)? 








Yes (“church” 
is mentioned) 





Yes (“whole 

community” & 
“God’s temple” 
are mentioned) 





Yes (“church” 
& “temple” are 
mentioned) 





Yes (“temple 
of God” is 
mentioned) 
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Pastor A Pastor B Pastor C Pastor D 
The Theology | 1. Only God 1. The church | God Himself is | 1. The strife 
of the Text grows the belongs to God | the temple, among 
church. and He puts us | Jesus Christis | believers is a 
2. Our work as his co- the foundation, | mark of 
will be workers. and believers spiritual 
revealed and 2. God is the of different immaturity. 
awarded one final judge; He | backgrounds 2. We are 
day. will destroy are built up to | fellow workers 
those who become the of God, but 
destroy his body of Christ. | only God gives 
temple. the growth. 
Is/Are the Yes Yes Yes Yes 
application(s) 
derived from 
the theology of 
the text? 











3. Preaching on 1 Corinthians 12:31—13:7 














Table 5: Findings from the Semi-Structured Interviews on 1 Corinthians 12:31—13:7 
Pastor A Pastor B Pastor C Pastor D 
Sermon Title Use our The Opposite Building a Pursue the Gift 
Spiritual Gifts | of Love is Church with of Love 
with Love in “Me” Love 
Church 
Big Idea Loving one Loving one Love is the Love is an act 
another is another is a most important | to be lived out 
indispensable in | mark of way; always by church 
church. spiritual learns to use members. 
maturity. love to build 
the church. 
Application Practice loving | 1. Use love to Practice loving | 1. Don’t 
one another in | build the faith | each other in pursue 
church, not just | community. church. spiritual gifts 
pursuing 2. Use spiritual neglecting 
spiritual gifts or | gifts with love love. 
knowledge. for the benefit 2. Let the love 
of the faith of God be 
community. extended from 

















church to the 
outside world. 
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Pastor A Pastor B Pastor C Pastor D 
Is it/are they Yes (“one Yes (“faith Yes (“each Yes (“church” 
corporate another is community” is | other’ & is mentioned) 
application(s)? | mentioned) mentioned) “church” are 
mentioned) 
The Theology | Love isa better | 1. Pursuing Love is the 1. All things 
of the Text way than spiritual gifts most without love 
spiritual gifts. for one’s own important. amount to 
benefit is Without love, | nothing. 
contrary to all activities 2. The love 
love. are nothing. among 
2. Loving one believers 
another will comes from 
overcome self- God who is 
centeredness. love. 
Is/Are the Yes Yes Yes Yes 
application(s) 
derived from 
the theology of 
the text? 

















From the semi-structured interviews, attention is drawn to the following findings: 





(1) All four pastors were able to develop corporate applications from the selected texts 
for the building of the whole congregation; (2) The corporate applications were based on 
the theology that came from the texts; (3) They affirmed their belief of the centrality or 
primacy of preaching within the church to give transformative impact in the hearts and 
lives of their listening congregants; (4) They concurred with the importance of building 
the corporate life of the faith community in their ministry contexts, given the growing 
“dechurched” population in Hong Kong, and the serious rife due to the opposing political 
positions held by members of the church; and (5) Although they have never attempted 
intentionally to build the faith community through preaching in a corporate approach, 


three of them explicitly expressed that they would try to do so after this interview. 
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Lesson Learned 

The semi-structured interviews conducted not only provided an opportunity for an 
in-depth study of the selected texts with each of the interviewees, ! but they also affirmed 
my contention that the pastor’s commitment to preaching messages addressing the faith 
community as a whole, not just to individual Christians, about their life together, is an 
important starting point for initiating any congregational change. As pointed out in 
Chapter 1, pastors in their preaching often fail to address the growing tendency toward an 
individualistic approach to the Christian life and the declining participation in corporate 
church life. Turning our mindset from an individualistic focus, thinking of “me,” to a 
corporate one, thinking of “us,” is crucial in moving the whole congregation to respond 
with a view to living corporately and hence, building up the faith community. However, 
the crux of the matter often lies not in the ability of the pastor, but in his or her 


intentionality in preaching in this corporate approach. 


Evaluation of Sermon Series 
The third main component of the project is the development and preaching of a 
sermon series designed to give an understanding and an assessment of the potential of 
preaching in church to build the corporate identity and life of the congregation. The 
sermons attempt to urge individual Christians to embrace the biblical emphasis that the 
community stands as the core of our faith and to cultivate the desire of the congregation 


to live corporately, dependent on and for one another, having understood that God’s 





12 As these selected texts are included in the sermon series to be delivered in the third main 
component of this project, the in-depth study with the pastors provided a very good foundation for the 
preparation of the sermons. 
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purpose in calling the church, a corporate entity, out of the world to be the body of Christ, 
bearing a sense of corporate identity and responsibility. The sermon series also intends to 
test the effectiveness of corporate applications in sermons to promote corporate living. 

A series of six expository sermons was preached, with the goal of laying a 
foundation for understanding the biblical basis for corporate identity and life so that 
individual member will embrace the biblical emphasis that community is the goal of 
every Christian and through providing corporate applications, help members to apply the 
teaching to their faith community. 

The six-sermon series was decided, such that on one hand, it is not too long for 
managing the results and more feasible to solicit feedback from a relatively busy 
audience, and on the other hand, not too short for giving any meaningful findings. Given 
the sporadic nature of attendance by members of the church, it is also doubtful that a 
longer series would create a much greater impact. The sermons were preached from 
August to November in 2020, once or twice each month, on Sundays and video recorded 


for evaluation purposes.!? 


Preaching Schedule 


Following is a brief preaching schedule for the sermon series: 





13 The sermons were video recorded for allowing the evaluation by participants coming from two 
different churches and also for those who were unable to attend the Sunday worship on site due to the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 
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Table 6: A Brief Preaching Schedule 



































Scripture Sermon Topic The Corporate The Corporate 
Identity Life Preached 
Preached (“What are we 
(“Who are to do?”’) 
we?”’) 
Sermon |_| Exodus 1:1-22 Re-telling the A Chosen Race | Witnessing the 
Salvation Story faithfulness and 
saving grace of 
God 
Sermon 2 | Judges 1:1-36 Separation from | The People of Setting apart 
the World God from the 
world/idol 
worship 
Sermon 3 | Ezekiel 33:1-11 | I Made You The People of Praying and 
Watchmen over | God caring for each 
Them other 
Sermon 4 | Acts 5:1-11 The Holiness of | A Holy Nation | Living in 
Church corporate 
holiness 
Sermon 5 | | Cor. 12:31- A Better Way The Body of Loving one 
Le Christ another 
Sermon 6 | | Cor. 3:1-17 Don’t Destroy The Temple of || Co-working 
the Temple of God with God in 
God building God’s 








Temple 





This six-sermon series covers biblical passages from both the Old and New 


Testaments with different genres. It intends to preach on different corporate identities and 


different aspects of the corporate life of the faith community so as to impress the 


audience of the bountiful teachings in the Bible on this subject. A detailed summary of 


the contents of the sermons is in Appendix A. 


The Evaluation 


Three groups of people are invited to evaluate the sermon series. The groups are 


identified as the Pastor Group, the Church A Group, and the Church B Group. The Pastor 
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Group consists of the four pastors who participated in the semi-structured interviews. The 
Church A Group comprises 10 Christians whom I know personally, and they all attend 
The China Christian Alliance Mission Church Sheung Shui Church, the church that I am 
serving, which has a medium-sized congregation of around 600 people. They were 
selected to provide a mix of men and women, a diversity of ages from 30 to mid-60s with 
various levels of involvement in the church. The Church B Group is made up of another 
10 Christians, whom I do not know personally, and they all attend another church, The 
Mission Covenant Church Kin Lok Church, which has a small-sized congregation of 
around 120 people. This group, willing to participate upon invitation by their church 
senior pastor, has a mix of men and women with an age diversity from 30 to 60. They are 
all mature Christians and are either long-term leaders or new leaders, all committed to 
different services in the church. 

By having representatives from two churches of different denominations, sizes of 
congregation and levels of involvement in church to give feedback on the sermon series, 
it is expected that the overall evaluation would give a more objective picture, and as the 
Church B Group does not know the speaker personally, this would avoid the chance of 
skewing the results due to any favoritism given to the speaker. 

All three groups were asked to evaluate the effectiveness of each of the six 
sermons, in particular with regard to the impact of the corporate applications in the 
sermons on the whole faith community. An evaluation form (Appendix B) was designed 
to obtain feedback from the three groups of people on each of the sermons in the series. 
Apart from evaluating the content and application of the sermons, some of the important 


questions to be asked include, “What is the Big Idea you heard from this sermon?” “What 
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lessons have you learned from this sermon?” and “How did this sermon change your 
thinking, values, attitudes, or behaviors?” As the participants are all local people, the 
sermons were delivered in Cantonese, our native language. The evaluation forms can 
however be completed in either English or Chinese. 

All the members invited from these two churches attended the sermons without 
the prior knowledge that this was a series with a particular distinct purpose. They also 
had no idea of others who were part of the group, and this helped to ensure that their 
evaluations were carried out independently and impartially without any mutual influence 


from one another. 


The Results of the Evaluation 

Although not every participant from the Pastor Group and the two church groups 
100% completed all the evaluations of the sermon series,'* the responses still give 
meaningful results for reflection on the clarity and effectiveness of the sermons preached. 
The participants were asked to use the scale: SA=Strongly Agree; A=Agree; D=Disagree; 
SD=Strongly Disagree, to indicate the degree of agreement or disagreement with the 
statements designed for the assessment of the content and application of the sermons. 

Following is a summary of the scale markings analysis for the content and 


application of the sermons: 





14 Of the 20 participants in the two church groups, 7 in Church A group and 6 in Church B group 
completed the evaluation of all six sermons; and one each from both groups completed the evaluation of 
five sermons. The responding rate is above expectation given that the participants are mostly relatively 
busy with different commitments. 
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1. The Church A and Church B groups 


Table 7: Scale Markings Analysis for the Sermons from the Church Groups 








Sermon 1 | Sermon 2 | Sermon 3 | Sermon 4 | Sermon 5 | Sermon 6 
Exodus Judges Ezekiel | Acts 5:1- 1 Cor. 1 Cor. 
1:1-22 1:1-36 33:1-11 11 12:31- 3:1-17 

13:7 




















SA=Strongly Agree; A=Agree; D=Disagree; SD=Strongly Disagree 





1. The text is} SA 30% |SA27% |SA44% |SA31% |SA35% | SA 47% 





clearly A 70% A 73% A 56% A 69% A 65% A 53% 
explained. 
2. The SA 30% |SA47% |SA56% |SA44% | SA35% | SA 33% 


message is A 710% A 53% A 44% A 56% A 65% A 67% 
derived from 
the text. 





3. The main | SA 35% | SA60% |SA63% |SA56% | SA35%_ | SA 33% 
points are A 65% A 40% A 37% A 44% A 65% A 60% 














clearly D7% 
delivered. 

4. The SA 15% |SA73% |SA56% |SA31% |SA53% | SA 33% 
applications | A 80% A 27% A 44% A 69% A 41% A 60% 
are derived | D5% D 6% D7% 
from the 

theology of 

the text. 

5. The SA45% |SA60% |SA44% |SA44% |SA41% |SA47% 
applications | A 55% A 40% A 56% A 56% A 53% A 47% 
are directed D 6% D7% 

to the faith 

community. 

6. The SA 35% |SA53% |SA56% |SA44% |SA53% | SA53% 
applications | A 60% A 47% A 44% A 56% A 41% A 40% 
are relevant | D5% D 6% D7% 
for the faith 

community. 

Total No. of | 20 15 16 16 17 15 























Respondents 
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2. The Pastor Group 


Table 8: Scale Markings Analysis for the Sermons from the Pastor Group 








Sermon I | Sermon 2 | Sermon 3 | Sermon4 | Sermon 5 | Sermon 6 
Exodus Judges Ezekiel | Acts 5:1- 1 Cor. 1 Cor. 
1:1-22 1:1-36 33:1-11 11 12:31- 3:1-17 

13:7 




















SA=Strongly Agree; A=Agree; D=Disagree; SD=Strongly Disagree 





1. The textis] SA 75% |SA75% |SA25% |SA67% |SA67%_ | SA 67% 











clearly A 25% A 25% A 75% A 33% A 33% A 33% 
explained. 

2. The SA 100% | SA 75% |SA25% |SA67% _ |SA 100% | SA 67% 
message is A 25% A 75% A 33% A 33% 
derived from 

the text. 

3.The main | SA 25% |SA25% |SA50% |SA67% |SA 100% | SA 33% 
points are A 75% A 75% A 50% A 33% A 67% 
clearly 

delivered. 

4. The SA 25% |SA25% |SA25% | SA33% _ | SA 100% | SA 100% 


applications | A 50% A 50% A 75% A 67% 
are derived | D 25% D 25% 
from the 
theology of 
the text. 





5. The SA 75% |SA25% |SA25% |SA67% | SA 100% | SA 100% 
applications | A 25% A 75% A 75% A 33% 
are directed 
to the faith 

community. 





6. The SA 25% |SA25% |SA25% |SA67% _ | SA 100% | SA 100% 
applications | A 50% A 75% A 75% A 33% 
are relevant | D 25% 
for the faith 
community. 





Total No. of | 4 4 4 3 | 3 
Respondents 





























The above results demonstrate that the sermons were clearly delivered and were 
preached with corporate applications that were relevant for building the corporate life of 


the faith community. As evidenced by the evaluations of the Pastor Group, the sermons 
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on the New Testament passages give promising results on the application aspect, in 
particular for the two sermons on the First Corinthians texts. This reveals that Paul’s 
epistles, loaded with teachings on the continued formation of a community, provide a 


good source for preaching with corporate applications. In general, the sermon series has 


been able to lay a solid foundation for the participants to understand the biblical basis for 


corporate identity and life and urge them to apply the teaching of living corporately in 


accordance with God’s purpose for the church. 


Pre-Sermon and Post-Sermon Questionnaires 

For the Church A and Church B groups, a questionnaire prior to and after the 
sermon series was sent to each of the participants. The pre-sermon questionnaire 
(Appendix C) is designed to obtain information regarding their church life and general 
views on preaching in church, in order to gain more understanding of the participants. 
The post-sermon questionnaire (Appendix D) is designed to obtain their assessments on 
the sermon series, whether the sermon has deepened their understanding of corporate 
identity and life, and how have the sermons impacted them. Although these two 
questionnaires serve different purposes, I have asked two very similar questions in both 
of them to track changes in the participants after listening to the sermon series. This 
together with other results of the questionnaires will be analyzed and discussed in the 
next chapter. The results and findings should give insight into the impact and 
effectiveness of preaching with corporate applications on the building of corporate 


identity and life in the faith community. 
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Conclusion 

The above three main components of the project design are intended to answer the 
research question of this project, that is, “How can preaching in church build the 
corporate identity and shape the corporate life of the faith community, moving me 
individuals to a we congregation?” The first two main components, both the study of the 
sermons of the three exemplars and the semi-structured interviews with the four selected 
pastors, have given important insights for the preparation of the sermon series with 
corporate applications in the third main component. The preaching of this sermon series 
and its evaluation and analysis will give an understanding and an assessment of the 
potential of preaching in church to build the corporate identity and life of the 
congregation. The details of the findings and conclusion drawn will be covered in the 


next chapter. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


PROJECT OUTCOMES 


This thesis grew out of a much-needed corrective to the increasing tendency 
toward an individualistic approach to the Christian life in the churches in Hong Kong. It 
is my conviction that through preaching, the church can recapture its corporate identity as 
the people of God and the body of Christ and can have its corporate life being shaped and 
built on the foundation of God’s Word, hence, guiding the faith community away from 
individualism that permeates the church. This thesis-project quests to answer the 
question, “How can preaching in church build the corporate identity and shape the 
corporate life of the faith community, moving me individuals to a we congregation?” In 
this final chapter, I will make a comparison of the two questions that are similar in the 
pre-sermon and post-sermon questionnaires and present other important findings and 
conclusions drawn from the results of the post-sermon questionnaire. I will then share 
what I have learned in the aspect of preaching that is crucial to accomplish the goal of 
congregational change toward corporate living. I will also share the implications of this 


study upon my own ministry and give suggestions for further research on this topic. 


Analysis of the Pre-Sermon and Post-Sermon Questionnaires 
The Church A and Church B Groups, both invited to evaluate the sermon series 
preached as part of this study, were asked to complete a questionnaire prior to and after 


the sermon series. The pre-sermon questionnaire is primarily designed to obtain general 
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information on the participants’ church life. The post-sermon questionnaire serves as an 
important tool to measure whether the sermon series is effective in the building of 

corporate identity and life in the faith community and what impacts or changes it has on 
the respondents. The following are summaries of the results from the two questionnaires 


and some main observations gained from these results. 


General Information from the Pre-Sermon Questionnaire 

The pre-sermon questionnaire (Appendix C) is designed to obtain information 
from the participants regarding their church life. 19 out of the 20 participants responded 
to this questionnaire. From the results of this questionnaire (Appendix E), nearly 80% of 
the respondents have attended their church for over 10 years. About 85% attended 
Sunday worship every week, but just only 47% attended small groups or fellowship 
meetings on a regular basis! and only 58% had a sense of belonging to his or her faith 
community. The rate of regular attendance of Sunday worship was high but it appeared 
that the bonding between the members of the church might not be very strong. Only 16% 
of the respondents considered that their church was successful in creating a corporate 
identity for the faith community. 

The pre-sermon questionnaire also collected the views of the participants on the 
preaching ministry in their churches. 42% of the respondents rated listening to sermons as 
very important to their spiritual growth and 52% regarded it as important. None of them 


considered it unimportant or totally unimportant. For sermons, they mostly regarded the 





'7 out of 19 respondents attended small groups or fellowship meeting only once a month and 3 
others seldom or never attended, so around 10 respondents, i.e. 52.6%, slightly more than 50%, did not 
attend small groups or fellowship meetings on a regular basis. 
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following three elements as very important or important: (1) biblical texts clearly 
explained; (2) clear presentation with main points; and (3) relevant applications to my 
life. None of them regarded “relevant applications to the church as a whole” as very 
important, but more than half regarded it as important. While they accorded importance 
to the preaching in church, their focus was more on edifying listeners on an individual 


basis. 


Basic Information from the Post-Sermon Questionnaire 

The post-sermon questionnaire (Appendix D) is designed to obtain the 
assessments of the participants on the sermon series, whether the sermons have deepened 
their understanding of corporate identity and life, and how the sermons have impacted 
them. From the results of this questionnaire (Appendix F), 17 out of the 20 participants 
submitted their responses, amongst them, 13 have successfully completed the evaluation 
of all the six sermons, and 2 have completed five of them. Their responses reveal that the 
sermon series has created corporate consciousness and urge them to live corporately as 


the body of Christ. Following are the findings that substantiate this conclusion. 


Findings from the Questionnaires 
In order to track the changes of the participants after listening to the sermons, two 
questions that are similar were asked in both questionnaires, and they are drawn out as 


follows: 
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Table 9: Questions in Pre-Sermon and Post-Sermon Questionnaires to Track Changes 





Pre-Sermon Questionnaire 


Post-Sermon Questionnaire 





Please choose 3 practices or activities you 
feel are most central to your own spiritual 
growth as a Christian. 

Praying alone 

Small group Bible study 

Confessing sins to each other 
Attending Sunday worship 

Daily devotion 

Praying with and for others 
Witnessing my faith 
Fellowship/Sharing with other 
Christians 

LC) Serving each other 

C1 Other: 


A a tO 


After hearing the sermons, what 
additional practices or activities you feel 
are also central to your own spiritual 
growth as a Christian? (Select at most 3) 
CL) Small group Bible study 

CL) Confessing sins to each other 

CL) Loving one another 

CL] Praying with and for others 

C1) Fellowship/Sharing with other 
Christians 

CL) Serving each other 

CL) Corporate worship 

C1 Other: 





Please identify the main areas of growth 
(not more than 3 items) needed for your 
faith community: 

C1 Spiritual growth of individual 
Christians 

Acquisition of ministry skills 

Love one another 

Witnessing the gospel 

Praying with and for others 
Understanding of God’s Word 
Devotion to serving God and others 
Pursuing corporate holiness 

Unity in one Spirit 

Separation from the world 

Other: 





OOOOOOO0O0O0O 





After hearing the sermons, what are the 
main areas of growth (list not more than 3 
items) you considered necessary for your 
faith community? 








On the first question above, before the sermon series, the three most common 


practices or activities that the respondents considered most central to their spiritual 


growth were (1) daily devotion; (2) fellowship or sharing with other Christians; and (3) 


attending Sunday worship. Top of the list is “daily devotion,” which mainly concerns an 


individualized aspect of the Christian life. After hearing the sermons, the three most 


common additional practices or activities that the respondents considered also central to 
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their spiritual growth were (1) praying with and for others; (2) loving one another; and 
(3) serving each other. It is noted that “praying with and for others” which appeared in 
the pre-sermon list had become the topmost central spiritual practice in the post-sermon 
list. Although the respondents were free to fill in other practices in the “Other” field, 
none of them did so. 

Regarding the second question, before the sermon series, the three most needed 
areas of growth identified by the respondents as necessary for their faith community were 
(1) spiritual growth of individual Christians; (2) love one another; and (3) devotion to 
serving God and others. Although they emphasized the individual aspect of growth, they 
did concern about the corporate life of their faith community. After the sermons, the three 
most needed areas of growth they identified for their faith community were (1) praying 
with and for others; (2) love one another; and (3) confessing sins to each other. 
Comparing with the list of areas they identified prior to the sermon delivery, the 
preaching of the sermon series seemed to raise their corporate consciousness and concern 
for corporate living such as praying with and for others and confessing sins to each other. 

Apart from the above, the participants, in the post-sermon questionnaire, were 
asked to use the scale, SA=Strongly Agree; A=Agree; D=Disagree; SD=Strongly 
Disagree, to indicate the degree of agreement or disagreement with the following 


statements designed for the assessment of the sermons. 
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Table 10: Scale Markings for Statements for Assessing the Impact of the Sermons 


























Statements for Assessment SA A D SD | Total No. of 
Respondents 

The sermon series has deepened my 2 14 i - 17 
understanding of the corporate identity 
of the faith community. 
The sermon series helps me to 5 9 5 - 17 
understand that other Christians play an 
important role in my Christian life. 
The sermons are directed at “we” as a 9 8 - - 17 
faith community, not just at “me” as an 
individual. 











With the responses largely rested on the positive side (either SA or A), the sermons 


seemed to have delivered clear messages that were directed at “we” as a faith community 


and have enhanced the understanding of corporate identity and life in the faith 


community. 


In addition, three open questions were asked in the post-sermon questionnaire to 


facilitate reflections on any changes the participants may have after listening to the 


sermon series. Following is an extract of the feedback from the respondents. 


Table 11: An Extract of Feedbacks from 


the Respondents 























Questions | 1. How did the 2. How has the 3. Are there any 
sermon series change | sermon series actions, plans, or 
the way you think impacted your changes you decide to 
about the faith corporate life in the take after this sermon 
community in faith community ? series? If yes, what are 
general? they? 
Extracted | Building the faith Willing to devote I have started to 
Feedbacks | community requires more time to care for | participate in 
from the more “each other’, the brothers and fellowship on a regular 
Respondents | not an individual sisters in the faith basis and am still 
matter. community. trying to commit more. 
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Questions | 1. How did the 2. How has the 3. Are there any 
sermon series change | sermon series actions, plans, or 
the way you think impacted your changes you decide to 
about the faith corporate life in the take after this sermon 
community in faith community ? series? If yes, what are 
general? they? 
Extracted It strengthens the Hope to join the I would be more 
Feedbacks | sense of being part of | fellowship again and | watchful among my 
from the a faith community, build a corporate life | fellowship, daring to 
Respondents | that we are spiritual of mutual be vigilant, and 


brothers and sisters, a 
relationship in life, 
not just verbally. 


encouragement. 


grateful to be watched 
and reminded by 
others. 





The church is a faith 
community and living 
a personal life of faith 
can influence other 
Christians. We must 
work together to build 
a church that 
conforms to God’s 
will. 


Encourage me to join 
fellowship again; 
remind me that for 
any ministry or gift, it 
must also be done or 
used with love; and 
reflect on whose 
watchman can I be. 


I plan to invite at least 
one fellow Christian to 
have in-depth 
fellowship (by phone 
or dinner) every month 
to understand his 
needs and pray for 
him. I will also share 
my prayer needs with 
him. 





It deepens the 
importance of the 
faith community and 
encourages us to be 
watchmen for the 
church and build it 
together. 


More specifically 
remind myself that I 
am part of a faith 
community and need 
to pray for each other 
and preserve our 
unity. 


I would share more on 
my personal 
weaknesses and learn 
to speak the truth with 
love, to remind 
brothers and sisters so 
as to prevent them 
from being overcome 
by sin. 





It improves my 
connection and 
commitment to the 
faith community. 


To share more of my 
life’s weaknesses and 
take the initiative to 
ask for prayer 
support. 


I would spend more 
time communicating 
and sharing with my 
fellow members. 








Christianity is not just 
a belief in a personal 
sense but also has a 
corporate dimension. 





Take the initiative to 
share the truth, 
hoping that life will 
influence life. 





I would strive for 
opportunities to serve 
with my fellow 
Christians and to 
become a faith 
community in unity. 
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The above extract is a good representation of the respondents’ responses who in 
general expressed that the sermons have promoted their corporate consciousness and their 
commitment to the faith community. All except two of the respondents agreed that the 
sermon series has positively impacted their corporate life in the faith community, and 
they have taken or planned to take actions in response to the messages heard. All 
respondents expressed that they wished to have more sermons with corporate applications 


to be preached in church. 


Summary of Findings and Recommendations 

The purpose of this thesis-project is to explore how preaching in church can build 
the corporate identity and shape the corporate life of the faith community. It is my 
conviction that even though the significance of the preaching within some churches is 
diminishing or even questioned, regular expository preaching, the faithful proclamation 
of the whole counsel of God’s Word, is still an important way to contribute to the 
building of the corporate identity and life of the faith community. Although this study has 
not identified any overarching preaching strategy that conclusively secures the building 
of the faith community, it does affirm, from the respondents’ positive feedbacks on the 
sermon series, the belief that commitment to preaching is a key and indispensable 
strategic element to effect corporate consciousness and to navigate the whole 
congregation to live out God’s calling for a faith community. 

In addition, this project revealed a few good preaching practices that the 
researcher has adopted, which by the grace of God, have steered the participants toward 


the corporate living ordained by God. In this section, these preaching practices, which I 
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considered crucial, will be laid out for consideration, and they are: (1) preaching with 
intentionality; (2) preaching in the corporate approach; (3) preaching from different 
biblical texts; (4) developing corporate applications; and (5) prompting obedience that 


stemmed from Christ’s work. I address each of them below: 


Preaching with Intentionality 

As revealed from the pre-sermon questionnaire, over 90% of the respondents 
affirmed the importance of preaching to their spiritual growth.” This is encouraging to 
pastors who are faithful to the weekly ministry of the Word of God. The unique role of 
preaching is that it can transform the entire congregation with the same message toward 
the same direction or goal. Preaching is hence regarded as distinctive in this thesis-project 
because of this corporate dimension. 

While there is a general consensus that sermon plays a central role in the 
corporate body, in the current therapeutic and individualistic culture, it is no more 
obvious that preaching is addressed to corporate concerns. Accordingly, to build the 
corporate identity and life of the faith community successfully through preaching, 
intentionality is key. The pastor’s commitment to preaching messages addressing the 
congregation as a whole, not just to individual Christians, about their corporate identity 
and life together, is fundamental for bringing forward any congregational change. If the 
preacher is not intentional in making this the goal of preaching, there is every possibility 
that it will end up building the congregants individually, but not corporately. Just like the 


sermon on | Peter 4:7-11 as analyzed in the last chapter, even though the passage 





? 42% of the respondents in the pre-sermon questionnaire rated listening to sermons as very 
important to their spiritual growth and 52% regarded it as important. 
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contains prima facie teaching on corporate life, if the preacher is not intentional to build 
the faith community through the sermon, the application may rest on something other 
than a corporate one. 

As evidenced both biblically and theologically that community stands as the core 
of our faith, there is every reason for a pastor to develop a preaching schedule intended 
for the purpose of building the corporate identity and life. From the positive feedbacks of 
the respondents, the preaching of the six-sermon series did give an impact on the 
respondents to reflect on their corporate life and make changes accordingly. Hence, it is 
recommendable to develop a preaching schedule to preach a short sermon series week by 
week for this purpose as it would certainly draw the attention of the audience and help to 
shape the congregation with some degree of intensity. As the congregation is mobile and 
perhaps growing, such sermon series is required from time to time as a constant reminder 
to the congregants. 

Apart from delivering a sermon series, it is recommendable for pastors to set the 
formation of the community of believers as their pastoral goal and to put the continued 
formation of this community as the larger agenda of their preaching ministry, just as the 
Apostle Paul consistently refers to this agenda in his preaching. Such intentionality in 
preaching, which accords the priority of the community over the individual, is imperative 
to the building of the faith community to live faithfully and “worthily of the gospel,” not 


just simply to be satisfied in cultivating individualistic moral formation. 
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Preaching in the Corporate Approach 

The current homiletics advocates focus on the listener, on the impact of the 
sermon on the individual hearer. While this approach has the strength of preaching with 
pastoral interest to affect positive change in the hearer’s life, it suffers the weakness of 
treating the hearers as a collection of discrete individuals having personal problems and 
demands rather than as a congregation, as a church, as a faith community. Hence, in the 
attempt to build the corporate identity and life of the faith community, I have refrained 
from adopting this approach of preaching to avoid the likelihood of reinforcing self- 
centeredness and undermining the call of community to live corporately to witness faith 
to the unbelieving world. It is not surprising therefore to note from the sermon evaluation 
received that there existed comments from respondents, even though it was rare, 
questioning the relevance of the message to “me” as a Christian. 

For the sermons preached in this thesis-project, I have made reference to 
Thompson’s Pauline model of preaching to call for concrete change in the life of the faith 
community.’ Accordingly, the following main components have been included in the 
sermons: (1) restating the Christian story to build corporate identity of the community; 
(2) giving instructions or exhortations on the basis of theological truths to initiate 
corporate changes and establishing communal norms; and (3) challenging the 
congregation to reflect theologically on its corporate identity and undertake the 


corresponding course of actions. Preaching in this corporate approach seeks to answer 





3 Thompson’s Pauline model of preaching includes the following components: challenging the 
listener’s non-Christian story, continually restating the Christian story for a community to build corporate 
identity, initiating communal formative change by giving instructions and establishing concrete 
expectations and communal norms, employing theological argument in support of exhortation, and 
challenging and enabling the community of faith to reflect theologically on its communal identity and the 
corresponding future course of action. Details are provided at Chapter 3. 
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two fundamental questions, “Who are we?” and therefore, “What are we to do?” From 
the feedback in the post-sermon questionnaire, as shown in the previous section, it 1s 
apparent that this corporate approach of preaching creates corporate consciousness and 
directs the faith community toward a corporate living with a “one another” dimension. 
In addition, using the community’s own distinctive language or the so-called 
“insider language” in the sermons I delivered, just as the Pauline model of preaching, I 
challenged the assembly of individuals to accustom to listening and responding as a 
corporate community. The use of “insider language” such as “the body of Christ,” “ 
nation,” “God’s elect,” “the people of God,” and “the temple of God” in the sermons 
reinforces the community’s corporate identity that distinguishes the church from the 
larger society. Also, through the use of “insider language” like “being watchmen over 
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one another,” “called you out of darkness,” “do not be conformed to this world,” and 


“walk in the light” in the sermons, it establishes the community’s own distinctive 


vocabulary to enable corporate listening. Although the effect of this “insider language” 


not particularly tested in this thesis-project, it is apparent that sermon is a good means 
through which the faith community could immerse more deeply into its distinctive 
vocabulary to facilitate the nurturing of a set of distinctive communal practices and to 


enable corporate responding to achieve the goal of congregational change. 


Preaching from Different Biblical Texts 
From the survey taken on sermons online, it is realized that in preaching for 
building the whole congregation, the choice of biblical text may have a bearing on 


whether a corporate application can be drawn from the theology of the text. However, 


a holy 


is 
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given that the theme of community formation flows through so much of Scripture, both in 
the Old and New Testaments, it is possible for the preacher to naturally emphasize 
corporate living while preaching different biblical texts. In the six-sermon series, I have 
selected biblical texts from both the Old and New Testaments with different genres such 
as narratives, prophetic writings, and epistles. This has enabled the preaching of different 
corporate identities and different aspects of the corporate life of the faith community 
from various genres. It also indicates that while preaching through the New Testament 
epistles with clear exhortations on community living can easily address corporate 
concerns and come up with corporate applications, other less obvious genres like the Old 
Testament narratives involving the collective people of God also contain rich teachings 
on this subject. 

In the post-sermon questionnaire, the respondents were asked to vote which of the 
six sermons impressed them most in the building of corporate identity or corporate life of 
the faith community. The poll result showed that the most impressive sermon was the one 
on Ezekiel 33:1-11, which had one score more than the one on 1 Corinthians 12:31—13:7. 
Even though the preaching is on a biblical text other than epistles, it still can make 
relevant and impressive corporate teachings and applications. It is, therefore, 
recommendable for pastors to preach from different biblical texts, both in the Old and 
New Testaments with various genres, ranging from narratives to gospels to epistles, to 


ensure that the congregation is well fed from the breadth of Scripture on this subject. 
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Developing Corporate Applications 

On the application aspect, which is a crucial element in a sermon calling for 
change, it is imperative to develop corporate applications of Scripture in sermons, as 
opposed to individualized applications, if the ultimate goal is to build corporate life, not 
just our individual lives better, through preaching. I have made reference to Stanley’s 
preaching model of ME-WE-GOD-YOU-WE and have adopted the “YOU” part to 
challenge the audience to act on what they have just heard and then also the “WE” part 
both throughout and when closing the sermon to enable the audience to envision what 
could happen in their faith community or church if everybody embraced and applied that 
particular truth. The “WE” aspect which drives the whole congregation to ask, “What 
should we do?” rather than “What should J do?” makes a corporate application, instead of 
an individualistic one. 

Although each individual is prompted by the message to make his or her decisions 
and to take actions to change, the idea of a corporate application is that each one must do 
his or her part and the goal is corporate obedience on the basis of our corporate identity. 
The corporate application of “What should we do?” stems from the corporate identity of 
“Who are we?” In the sermon series I delivered, the corporate applications made are 
inseparable from the corresponding corporate identity of the faith community. Following 


is asummary table on the sermons illustrating this aspect. 
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Table 12: Corporate Identity and Corporate Application of the Sermon Series 





Scripture 


Corporate Identity 
(Who are we?) 


Corporate Application 
(What are we to do?) 





Sermon 1 


Exodus 1:1-22 


God’s chosen 
people 


The church, like the Israelites, as 
God’s chosen people, should in 
the present difficult circumstances 
witness God’s faithfulness 
through re-telling the salvation 


story. 





Sermon 2 


Judges 1:1-36 


The people of God 


Let the church, as people called 
by God to be holy, be separated 
from this world, be determined to 
cast out idols and sins, to resist 
the temptation of sins, to avoid 
living like unbelievers. 





Sermon 3 


Ezekiel 33:1-11 


The people of God 


Be watchmen for our fellow 
believers, care about their needs, 
use God’s word to encourage 
them, and lead them back to God. 





Sermon 4 


Acts 5:1-11 


A holy nation 


The church is called to be a holy 
nation, therefore, let’s walk in the 
light, deal with hypocrisy and 
other sins seriously within the 
church, and undertake 
disciplinary actions, if necessary. 





Sermon 5 


1 Cor. 12:31- 
13:7 


The body of Christ 


Love one another, as the most 
important thing in the church, 
being the body of Christ, is love. 





Sermon 6 








1 Cor. 3:1-17 





The temple of God 





As God’s field and building, 
avoid behaving only in a human 
way but instead co-work with 
God, build His temple on the 
foundation laid by Jesus Christ 
using the word of the cross. 








In developing corporate applications in sermons, it is crucial to establish the 


corporate identity from which the corporate dimensions for obedience arise. From the 


positive impact of the sermon series on the respondents, the preaching with corporate 


applications based on our corporate identity is an effective way of promoting corporate 


living in the faith community. 
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Prompting Obedience that Stemmed from Christ’s Work 

The goal of preaching in this thesis-project is congregational change, so the focus 
is we, not just J. However, like any individualized applications, ecclesiology-based 
corporate applications calling for change and even transformation of the faith community, 
require the enabling of God through the sacrificial work of Jesus Christ. On the one hand, 
as depicted in the previous section, it is imperative for the corporate application to stem 
from the corporate identity of the faith community and our corporate identity necessarily 
comes from the redemptive work of our Savior done for us on the cross. On the other 
hand, in making corporate applications, apart from answering “What should we do?” 
another question, “How can we do what God requires?” is equally important and cannot 
be neglected. Christocentric messages are preached so that the congregation will be able 
to see what God has done for them through Christ and through believing and receiving 
His grace and power, the resultant application or obedience will come from a heart 
motivated by divine grace and love of God. Following is a summary of the Christocentric 


messages preached in the sermon series. 


Table 13: Christocentric Messages in the Sermon Series 





Scripture Christocentric Messages 





Sermon | | Exodus 1:1-22 | We are chosen as God’s people through the grace of 
God, who called us out of darkness and saves us 
through the salvation of Jesus Christ on the cross, and 
now we are sent to witness and proclaim His 
faithfulness. 
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Scripture 


Christocentric Messages 





Sermon 2 | Judges 1:1-36 


God is so merciful to sinners that He even sent his 
beloved Son Jesus Christ to save sinners through His 
crucifixion on the cross. Hence, the church, redeemed 
by the blood of Christ, is to manifest the glory and 
salvation of Christ. 





Sermon 3 | Ezekiel 33:1-11 


The Lord Jesus, who was raised to the right hand of 
God, cares for us and He is interceding for us; He never 
forsakes us, and His love endures forever. 





Sermon 4 | Acts 5:1-11 


Jesus Christ is just and gracious, He condemns sins but 
readily forgives repentant sinners. 





Sermon 5 | 1 Cor. 12:31— 
13:7 


God first loves us and sent His Son Jesus Christ to be 
the propitiation for our sins, and if God so loved us, we 
also ought to love one another. 





Sermon 6 | 1 Cor. 3:1-17 











Jesus Christ is the only foundation of the church and 
anyone’s work on this foundation using the word of the 
cross will survive the test of fire. 








It is through faith in Jesus Christ that we move from informing the mind to capturing the 


heart to live corporately as God wills. 


Implications of this Study for Ministry 


The practical implications of this study for my own ministry are particularly 


played out in the following areas: (1) preaching with intentionality; (2) balancing 


individual and corporate approaches in preaching; and (3) setting community formation 


as a ministry goal. I address each of these areas below: 


Preaching with Intentionality 


As a pastor, I understand that the faith community is a corporate entity, not just a 


collection of individuals, called and transformed by God, and through preaching in the 


pulpit, the entire congregation could be formed into the people of God on the foundation 
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of his Word. Hence, Iam now much more intentional to preach with the aim for 
congregational change, communicating the corporate nature of the biblical truths. Iam 
also more intentional to preach with corporate applications that stem from the corporate 
identity. In fact, I intend to make an agenda for preaching for another sermon series as an 
ongoing endeavor to promote corporate consciousness and living in the faith community. 
Moreover, I am challenged not to misread Scripture with an individualist eye 
when it is full of so many clear teachings on community formation and “one another” 
commandments for community living. In particular, when reading the epistles, I now 
intentionally not to neglect that the instructions there are written to we as a faith 
community, not to me as an individual, and not to assume the pronoun “you” as a singular 


“you” which more often is a plural “you.” 


Balancing Individual and Corporate Approaches 

In my literature review, I came to aware that since preaching has both an 
individual and a corporate approach, there is a need to strike a balance between these two 
approaches. While in this project, the aim of preaching is to build the corporate life of the 
faith community, I must not overlook that preaching also edifies each individual in the 
congregation. The preacher owes a duty to avoid creating an imbalance due to over- 
emphasis on either one of the approaches. In order to strike a balance between individual 
and corporate aspects of preaching, I am aware that in my usual preaching schedule, it is 
important to address both individual and corporate concerns in sermons to bring about 


individual change as well as congregational change. 
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Setting Community Formation as a Ministry Goal 

During the period of this study, Hong Kong like the rest of the world is suffering 
from the COVID-19 pandemic and local churches are required to observe social 
distancing measures and have experienced suspension of all onsite activities including 
Sunday services or small group gatherings. Although some of us join the online services 
or meetings via YouTube channel, Facebook page, or Zoom, the corporate life of the 
faith community has been hard hit due to the serious lack of face-to-face contacts, and 
this will need to be restored and rebuilt after the pandemic. As a pastor serving in a local 
church, I will set community formation as one of the priorities in the church ministry. 
Through preaching and pastoral care, I will lead and shepherd my congregation on the 
foundation of God’s Word toward the goal of rebuilding the church to become a 
community with unity that embodies a testimony of loving each other and praying for 


each other. 


Research Regrets 

There are two things regarding the project design which I wish I had done it 
differently if I were to do it again. 

1. Select all the four pastors from my own church for the semi-structured 
interviews. The interviews with the four pastors have informed and impressed them of 
their ability to preach with corporate applications and have raised their intentionality to 
preach in a corporate approach to build their faith communities. With the benefit of 
hindsight, the interviews would be more constructive if the four pastors were picked from 


the same church. As the impact of the corporate applications in sermons on the faith 
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community has to take its course, in order to benefit the church in the long run, collective 
efforts from all pastors of the same church are much needed. If I were to conduct the 
interviews with pastors all from my own church, there would be a greater chance of 
impressing them all of the need of development of corporate applications in sermons as 
well as the implementation of preaching schedules in the future with the intended 
purpose, hence bringing about a long-term effect to the building of the corporate identity 
and life of our church. 

2. Pick different texts for the pastors to study. The choice of biblical text may 
have a bearing on whether a corporate application can be drawn from it. The three texts 
studied by the pastors have prima facie teachings on corporate life, so corporate 
applications could be drawn from these texts without too much difficulty. It would be 
more fruitful if other less obvious texts are included, and if the pastors were asked to 
study different texts, the scope of texts would be broadened. The results could then be 
pastors being more challenged not to read Scripture solely with an individualist eye and 
be more impressed with the bountiful teachings in Scripture on this subject of corporate 


living in the faith community. 


Suggestions for Further Research 
There are several possibilities for further research relating to the topic of this 
project. Here are a few suggestions for further study: (1) How can pastors prevent the 
growing trend of “dechurched” through preaching; (2) How to build the biblical 
community for youth under the growing tendency toward an individualistic approach to 


the Christian life; (3) How to preach like the Apostle Paul in order to build biblical 
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community in a non-Christian world; (4) How to build corporate life of a faith 
community through preaching the Old Testament narratives; and (5) How to make a right 


balance between individual and corporate approaches in preaching. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I believe that it is possible to lessen the impact of individualism 
that permeates the church through the emphasis on corporate identity and corporate life 
of a faith community. While the impact of the corporate applications of the sermons on 
the whole faith community is difficult to measure quantitatively and the long-term effect 
takes its course, preaching is an important and effective tool to contribute to community 
building and formation, moving the me individuals to a we congregation. Through the 
commitment of preaching with corporate applications, instead of individualized 
applications, individual Christian will embrace the biblical emphasis of community 
formation and be prompted to do his or her part with a view for corporate obedience that 
comes from a heart motivated by the great work and love of Christ. Once the me 
individual’s focus is brought to God’s design and will for community, he or she will be 
journeying on the transformation road designated for a we congregation. May the Lord 
enable us, preachers, to preach His Word to really make a difference in our faith 


community today. Amen. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE PREACHING SCHEDULE 


A series of six expository sermons has been preached with details as follows: 











Sermon 1 
Scripture Exodus 1:1-22 
Sermon Title Re-telling the Salvation Story 
Big Idea The church, as God’s chosen people, should witness the 


faithfulness of God and His salvation. 





Corporate Identity 
(“Who are we?”’) 


God’s chosen people 





Corporate Life 
(“What are we to do?”’) 


Witnessing the faithfulness and saving grace of God 





Corporate Application 


The church, like the Israelites, as God’s chosen people, 
should in the present difficult circumstances witness God’s 
faithfulness through re-telling the salvation story. 





Christocentric Message 








We are chosen as God’s people through the grace of God, 
who called us out of darkness and saves us through the 
salvation of Jesus Christ on the cross, and now we are sent 
to witness and proclaim His faithfulness. 














Sermon 2 
Scripture Judges 1:1-36 
Sermon Title Separation from the World 
Big Idea Resist the temptation of sins, cast out sins, do not be 


conformed to this world, so that the church will not lose the 
ability to fight against its enemies. 





Corporate Identity 
(“Who are we?”’) 


The people of God 





Corporate Life 
(“What are we to do?”’) 


Setting apart from the world/idol worship 





Corporate Application 


Let the church, as people called by God to be holy, be 
separated from this world, be determined to cast out idols 
and sins, to resist the temptation of sins, to avoid living like 
unbelievers. 





Christocentric Message 








God is so merciful to sinners that He even sent his beloved 
Son Jesus Christ to save sinners through His crucifixion on 
the cross. Hence, the church, redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, is to manifest the glory and salvation of Christ. 
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Sermon 3 











Scripture Ezekiel 33:1-11 
Sermon Title I Made You Watchmen over Them 
Big Idea God calls us to be watchmen over one another, and through 


intercession, encouragement, or warning to bring about 
restoration. 





Corporate Identity 
(“Who are we?”’) 


The people of God 





Corporate Life 
(“What are we to do?’’) 


Praying and caring for each other 





Corporate Application 


Be watchmen for our fellow believers, care about their 
needs, use God’s word to encourage them, and lead them 
back to God. 





Christocentric Message 








The Lord Jesus, who was raised to the right hand of God, 
cares for us and He is interceding for us; He never forsakes 
us, and His love endures forever. 














Sermon 4 
Scripture Acts 5:1-11 
Sermon Title The Holiness of Church 
Big Idea To become a holy church that glorifies God and do not let 


sin impede the spread of the gospel. 





Corporate Identity 
(“Who are we?”’) 


A holy nation 





Corporate Life 
(“What are we to do?”’) 


Living in corporate holiness 





Corporate Application 


The church is called to be a holy nation, therefore, let’s walk 
in the light, deal with hypocrisy and other sins seriously 
within the church, and undertake disciplinary actions, if 
necessary. 





Christocentric Message 








Jesus Christ is just and gracious, He condemns sins but 
readily forgives repentant sinners. 
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Sermon 5 











Scripture 1 Cor. 12:31~13:7 
Sermon Title A Better Way 
Big Idea Love is a better way, leading people away from self- 


centeredness, so let us build churches with love, and pursue 
and use spiritual gifts for the benefit of the church with love. 





Corporate Identity 
(“Who are we?”’) 


The body of Christ 





Corporate Life 
(“What are we to do?’’) 


Loving one another 





Corporate Application 


Love one another, as the most important thing in the church, 
being the body of Christ, is love. 





Christocentric Message 








God first loves us and sent His Son Jesus Christ to be the 
propitiation for our sins, and if God so loved us, we also 
ought to love one another. 














Sermon 6 
Scripture 1 Cor. 3:1-17 
Sermon Title Don’t Destroy the Temple of God 
Big Idea Only God gives the growth, and ultimately it is God who 


evaluates the work of each person. 





Corporate Identity 
(“Who are we?”’) 


The temple of God 








Corporate Life Co-working with God in building the temple 
(“What are we to do?”’) 
Corporate Application | As God’s field and building, avoid behaving only in a 


human way but instead co-work with God, build His temple 
on the foundation laid by Jesus Christ using the word of the 
cross. 





Christocentric Message 








Jesus Christ is the only foundation of the church and 
anyone’s work on this foundation using the word of the 
cross will survive the test of fire. 
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APPENDIX B 


EVALUATION FORM 


This evaluation form is designed to obtain feedback from the selected audience. The 


information is only used for the thesis research and is only accessible by me. 


1. Are you interested in the topic of this sermon? 
C1 Interested 
C1 Not Interested 
O1 Indifferent 
C1 Other: 
2. What is the Big Idea you got from this sermon? (Please state it in your own words) 


3. Content of the Sermon 











Strongly Agreed Disagreed Strongly 
Agreed Disagreed 
Introduction can gain 
attention/interest 
The text is clearly 
explained 





The message is derived 
from the text 





Examples are relevant 
to the message 





The main points are 
clearly delivered 
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4. 


Di 


10. 


Application 





Strongly Agreed Disagreed Strongly 
Agreed Disagreed 





The applications are 
derived from the 
theology of the text 
The applications are 
directed to the faith 
community 

The applications are 
relevant for the faith 
community 





























Delivery 





Strongly Agreed Disagreed Strongly 
Agreed Disagreed 





Full of enthusiasm 
Pertinent and 
powerful 

Natural body 
movements 

Use of the right 
words 

Moderate speaking 
rate 



































What lessons have you learned from this sermon? 

How did this sermon change your thinking, values, attitudes, or behaviors? Or how 
do you want to change? 

What has the speaker done well? 

What should the speaker improve? 


Other comments 
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APPENDIX C 


PRE-SERMON QUESTIONNAIRE 


This questionnaire is designed to obtain information regarding your views on preaching 
in church. This study is being conducted by Ku Pik So, Susan, Student of Doctor of 
Ministry of Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary. 

Please be assured that all of your answers will be kept strictly confidential. The 
information that you provide will be presented only in summary form, in combination 
with the responses of other participants in this study. The answers that you give will 
never be linked with your name. 


By completing this questionnaire, you have given your consent that you are a voluntary 
participant in this study. 


In the event of any report or publication from this study, your identity will not be 
disclosed. Results will be reported in a summarized manner in such a way that you cannot 
be identified. 
Taking part in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to take part at all. If 
you agree to participate in this study, you may stop participating at any time. 
1. How long have you joined this church? 

LC) Less than 5 years 

1 5 to 10 years 

1 11 to 20 years 

CL) 21 to 30 years 

LC) More than 30 years 
2. How regularly do you attend Sunday Worship? 

C1 Once a month 


1 Twice a month 


1 Three times a month 
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LC) Every week 

C1 Other: 

How regularly do you attend small group/fellowship meeting? 
C1 Once a month 

CL Twice a month 

CL) Three times a month 

CL) Every week 

C1 Other: 

Please choose 3 practices or activities you feel are most central to your own spiritual 
growth as a Christian. 

Praying alone 

Small group Bible study 

Confessing sins to each other 

Attending Sunday worship 

Daily devotion 

Praying with and for others 

Witnessing my faith 

Fellowship/Sharing with other Christians 


Serving each other 


Ca] * sy BA . SES Eee “SEI wily VBE Plies Ea] 


Other: 
The importance of listening to sermons in your spiritual growth: 
| ee ee 


Very Important OO OF OF OF OC Totally Unimportant 
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6. 


ds 


What do you look for in a sermon? 


For sermons, your degree of importance for the following items: 





Very Important | Neutral | Unimportant Very 
Important Unimportant 





Biblical texts 
clearly 
explained 





Clear 
presentation 
with main 
points 
Relevant 
applications to 
my life 
Relevant 
applications to 
the church 
Interesting and 
not boring 
Vivid and 
impressing 
illustrations 



































What is your general impression of your faith community? 

Please identify the main areas of growth (not more than 3 items) needed for your 
faith community: 

C1 Spiritual growth of individual Christians 

Acquisition of ministry skills 

Love one another 

Witnessing the gospel 

Praying with and for others 


Understanding of God’s Word 


bu. SEsd.* Ld n> cia - | all 


Devotion to serving God and others 
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10. 


11. 


C1 Pursuing corporate holiness 

CL) Unity in one Spirit 

CL) Separation from the world 

C1 Other: 

Do you have a sense of belonging to your faith community? 
LO Yes 

C1 Not much 

C1 No 

Do you think your church today is successful at creating a corporate identity (e.g., 
the Body of Christ, a people of the heavenly kingdom, etc.)? 
LO Yes 

L) No 

C1 Not sure 


O Other: 
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APPENDIX D 


POST-SERMON QUESTIONNAIRE 


This questionnaire is designed to obtain your general views on the sermon series. This 
study is being conducted by Ku Pik So, Doctor of Ministry Candidate of Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. 

Please be assured that all of your answers will be kept strictly confidential. The 
information that you provide will be presented only in summary form, in combination 
with the responses of other participants in this study. The answers that you give will 
never be linked with your name. 


By completing this questionnaire, you have given your consent that you are a voluntary 
participant in this study. 


In the event of any report or publication from this study, your identity will not be 
disclosed. Results will be reported in a summarized manner in such a way that you cannot 
be identified. 

Taking part in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to take part at all. If 

you agree to participate in this study, you may stop participating at any time. 

1. Which of the six sermons impressed you in the building of corporate identity (e.g., 
the Body of Christ, a holy nation) or corporate life of the faith community? (Can 
choose more than one) 

CL) Exodus 1:1-22 

Judges 1:1-36 

Ezekiel 33:1-11 

Acts 5:1-11 


1 Corinthians 12:31-13:7 


1 Corinthians 3:1-17 


EM oii <i. SIT. “By ib 


None of the above 
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This sermon series has deepened my understanding of the corporate identity of the 
faith community. 

C1 Strongly agreed 

C1 Agreed 

LO) Disagreed 

LO) Strongly disagreed 

This sermon series helps me to understand that other Christians play an important 
role in my Christian life. 

LO) Strongly agreed 

C1 Agreed 

O) Disagreed 

LO) Strongly disagreed 

The sermons are directed at “we” as a faith community, not just at “me” as an 
individual? 

C1 Strongly agreed 

C1 Agreed 

O) Disagreed 

C1 Strongly disagreed 

After hearing the sermons, what additional practices or activities you feel are also 
central to your own spiritual growth as a Christian? (Select at most 3) 

CL) Small group Bible study 

CL) Confessing sins to each other 


CL) Loving one another 
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10. 


11. 


CL) Praying with and for others 

C1 Fellowship/Sharing with other Christians 

CL) Serving each other 

CL) Corporate worship 

C1 Other: 

After hearing the sermons, what are the main areas of growth (list not more than 3 
items) you considered necessary for your faith community? 

How did the sermon series change the way you think and feel about the faith 
community in general? 

How has the sermon series impacted your corporate life in the faith community? 
Are there any actions, plans, or changes you decide to take after this sermon series? 
If yes, what are they? If no, why? 

Do you wish to have more sermons with corporate applications to be preached in 
church? 

LO Yes 

C1 No 

C1 No comment 

C1 Other: 

Have you completed the evaluation of all the six sermons? 

LI Yes, all 

LC) Yes, except one 

O Yes, except two 


O Other: 
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APPENDIX E 


RESULTS OF PRE-SERMON QUESTIONNAIRE 


A total of 19 out of the 20 participants responded to this questionnaire. 


1. How long have you joined this church? 


PERIOD OF TIME JOINING 
LEWIS CHL RCE 


7 
im 
Lessthan5 5to10years 11to20 21to30 Morethan 
years years years 30 years 


2. How regularly do you attend Sunday Worship? 


SUNDAY WORSHIP 
ATTENDANCE 


18 
16 
14 
12 
10 





oN FD 


Onceamonth Twiceamonth Threetimesa Every week 
month 
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3. 


How regularly do you attend small group/fellowship meeting? 


SMALL 
GROUP/FELLOWSHIP 
ATTENDANCE 
. 7 
Zz 
6 
5 4 
ie 3 3 
3 
: BE 
| = = 
0 
Oncea Twicea Three times Every week Other 
month month a month 


Please choose 3 practices or activities you feel are most central to your own spiritual 


growth as a Christian. 


ACTIVITIES CENTRAL TO 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
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5. 


The importance of listening to sermons in your spiritual growth: 


IMPORTANCE OF SERMONS 





12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
a 
0 
Very Important Totally Unimportant 


What do you look for in a sermon? 
The most common responses are explanations of biblical texts and life applications 
of texts. 


For sermons, your degree of importance for the following items: 


DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE IN SERMONS 


VIVID AND IMPRESSING ILLUSTRATIONS 


INTERESTING AND NOT BORING 


RELEVANT APPLICATIONS TO THE CHURCH AS A 
WHOLE 


RELEVANT APPLICATIONS TO MY LIFE 
CLEAR PRESENTATION WITH MAIN POINTS 


BIBLICAL TEXTS CLEARLY EXPLAINED 





aVeryImportant Important Neutral mUnimportant Totally Unimportant 
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What is your general impression of your faith community? 
The responses were a mixture of both positive and negative aspects. 
Please identify the main areas of growth (not more than 3 items) needed for your 


faith community: 


MAIN AREAS OF GROWTH FOR FAITH 





COMMUNITY 
9 
8 
7 
5 
Z 
Hy 
os cad < <P a & 
& x is & NS Y ey 
we oe s° RS ef & 
Ls, > oe Y AN Pes 
ee se S) : 3 
& s RS Se se 
. Ra > & ; Rs 
>) <2 °° > 
w rs Ss 
we 2 xR 
RS 
Q 
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10. Do you have a sense of belonging to your faith community? 


SENSE OF BELONGING 


Tr 


Not much 


11. Do you think your church today is successful at creating a corporate identity (e.g., 


the body of Christ, a people of the heavenly kingdom, etc.)? 





ANY CORPORATE IDENTITY 
Not sure Other 
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APPENDIX F 


RESULTS OF POST-SERMON QUESTIONNAIRE 


A total of 17 out of the 20 participants responded to this questionnaire. 
1. Which of the six sermons impressed you in the building of corporate identity (e.g., 
the Body of Christ, a holy nation) or corporate life of the faith community? (Can 


choose more than one) 


IMPRESSIVENESS OF THE SERMONS 


8 
7 
6 6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
1 
0 

0 ie ——- a 

Exodus 1:1- Judges 1:1-36 Ezekiel 33:1- Acts 5:1-11 1Cor.13:1-8 1Cor.3:1-17 None of the 

22 11 above 


uo 


Ny WwW 
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2. This sermon series has deepened my understanding of the corporate identity of the 


faith community. 


I. 


Strongly agreed Agreed Disagreed Strongly 
disagreed 





3. This sermon series helps me to understand that other Christians play an important 


role in my Christian life. 





Strongly agreed Agreed Disagreed Strongly 
disagreed 
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4. The sermons are directed at “we” as a faith community, not just at “me” as an 


individual? 





Strongly agreed Agreed Disagreed Strongly 
disagreed 


5. After hearing the sermons, what additional practices or activities you feel are also 


central to your own spiritual growth as a Christian? (Select at most 3) 


ADDITIONAL PRACTICES CENTRAL 
TO SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


12 11 
10 
10 9 
8 
6 
6 5 5 
—— 
‘ = 
2 
. — 
> 
; im = = 
ra < S S $ . 
s § ¢§ €§ S§ SF S&S 
12) Q (2) 
Rs S “5 e & s s 
Q oo” oe © & On ¥ 
& ee % se os s S 
o : A Pr) Pe} 
g Ss oe - é & 
Ss - S > 9 c 
< ~ : Rs ss 
2 sf & = 
ce g Os 
2) 
» 
Ro 
e) 
& 
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6. After hearing the sermons, what are the main areas of growth (not more than 3 
items) you considered necessary for your faith community? 

7. How did the sermon series change the way you think and feel about the faith 
community in general? 

8. How has the sermon series impacted your corporate life in the faith community? 

9. Are there any actions, plans, or changes you decide to take after this sermon series? 
If yes, what are they? If no, why? 

(N.B. The results of Questions nos. 6-9 are analyzed in Chapter 5.) 

10. Do you wish to have more sermons with corporate applications to be preached in 


church? 


18 
16 
14 
12 
10 


I 


oN FD Ow 


Yes No No comment Other 
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11. Have you completed the evaluation of all the six sermons? 





e . B 


Yes, all Yes, except one Yes, except two Other 
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